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CHaprer XXV. 
MADAME VANDELEUR’S IMPRESSION OF LONDON, 


ND what of Madame Vandeleur? Well, it has been seen that 

the little woman had, at any rate, contrived to carry out one 

part of her project, as announced to her husband that summer’s 
evening on her father’s farm upon the Beauport slopes. 

Madame had determined to come to London, and to London 
she had come. 

Now, were it possible to stretch out a tale to the length of nine 
volumes, as was done by a few notable pioneers of fiction in the days 
of our great-grandfathers, it would be possible to follow more closely 
the history of the Vandeleur family, and to find a good deal of 
interest in that history, too. Seeing, however, that the remainder of 
this story must relate principally to events which occurred many 
years later than those of the last chapter, it will be necessary to take 
our friends’ intervening experiences at flying leaps—touching only 
upon such as may be requisite to a clear understanding of the events 
in question. 

Still, so far as Madame Vandeleur is concerned, we must begin 
at the beginning, to the extent, at least, of giving a brief account of 
the first few weeks after her arrival in London, as, also, of recording 
her earliest impressions of the city. 

From a fellow-passenger, who had come across with her in the 
same vessel from Canada, Madame had obtained the address of a 
boarding-house—the proprietress of which was accustomed to ad- 
vertise herself as familiar with the French tongue. 

The boarding-house was situated near Stepney Green, and 
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although Marie’s informant—a French Canadian like herself—acknow- 
ledged that he had not personally tested its recommendations, he had, 
he declared, heard it well spoken of, and knew the terms to be 
eminently reasonable. 

At Madame’s request, her obliging acquaintance had written dowr 
for her the directions of this establishment, and on arriving at the 
North-Western terminus (she had brought her family straight on from 
the Liverpool docks), Marie handed it to a hackney-coach driver, 
with the inquiry: “ Know dat house, you?” During her voyage 
—throughout which she had happily escaped sea-sickness—Madame 
had diligently applied herself to picking up as many English words 
as she could, and the above sentence was the proud result. 

Intimating, with a smile at the foreign accent, that though he did 
not exactly know the house, he was well acquainted with the district 
wherein it was situated, the driver set off with his fares. 

For fifteen minutes he was suffered to proceed in peace along the 
crowded, bewildering streets, broad and narrow, of that huge forest — 
of brick and mortar—-a forest which, to the strangers, seemed more 
formidable in the sameness of its features, more labyrinthine and 
perplexing even than those lonely primeval glades of straight-stemmed 
spruce, those dense, interminable woods that had closed around 
their old home. At the end of fifteen minutes, Madame tapped | 
importunately at the window-pane, and put out her head to remon- 
strate. She had heard that London was a big place ; but surely, by 
this time, they must have been carried from one end of.it to the 
other! Had not the driver lost his way? Was he not going over 
the same ground again? In reply to these voluble utterances (in 
her excitement Madame had reverted to French), the good-humoured 
man held up the address which had been confided to him, and 
nodded reassuringly. 

Madame Vandeleur resumed her seat. But, when another ten 
minutes had gone, she felt constrained to repeat her anxious inter- | 
rogations. The result was the same. Then the little woman gave 
it- up. With her face directed* towards the window, she sat and ' 
gazed out—watching the streaming crowds hurrying this way and | 
that, past the vast waste of houses and shops—noting how the streets 
ran into and across one another, in a confusing maze and tangle, like 
a monstrous, impossible puzzle-map—until, by-and-by, she began 
to feel that the whole thing was fearful. Paul and the children, 
astonished, likewise, by all they saw, chatted together with frequent 
interjections of excitement and interest. But of their talk and 
their presence alike, Marie had now grown oblivious. 
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By degrees, as the cab rattled on and on, for fully an hour, she 
became oppressed and, in the end, utterly crushed. Could wishing 
have done it, the whole family would have found itself at this juncture 
transported back to the forest wilds of Canada. For once in her 
‘life, in the first opening of this new experience, Madame repented 
her of what she-had done. The crowds appalled ; the city humbled 
her. She felt like a monarch self-deposed and discrowned. She 
who had reigned over her little community at home—to whom con- 
sequence and power were as the breath of her nostrils—who had 
fancied herself born to rule anywhere—what was she here, in London ? 
Who was se in the midst of this teeming, uncountable populace? A 
slight, dark-eyed, pale-faced, insignificant little woman, who did not 
even know the language of those around her! With a stunning shock, 
Madame realised the truth—she was nobody! nobody ! 

That drive was dreadful to poor Marie, and so, though in a 
gradually lessening degree, was the week that followed. Crushed, 
humiliated, yet, at the same time, filled with amazement and awe, 
the little woman freely exposed herself to these novel impressions and 
sensations. 

Leaving Paul, whose curiosity respecting the great capital was 
‘ easily satisfied, to stroll about with the two children in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘the boarding-house, Madame would betake herself 
alone to various places of interest, remaining away the whole day, 
but never, despite her ignorance of the language, losing herself or 
getting into any sort of difficulty. She visited St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower, &c., and probably no one was ever much 
more impressed by these stupendous monuments of antiquity than 
was this little unlettered Canadian woman, with her keen perceptions 
and powerfully imaginative sensibilities. 

But it was, perhaps, in those great thoroughfares where the mighty 
tide of humanity flowed in such unbroken continuity, that Madame 
Vandeleur found her strongest fascination. Creeping into a door- 
way wherever she could find one suited to her purpose, she would 
stand there for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour at a time, watching 
the ceaseless stream go by. And the end of all this was that 
Madame grew intoxicated with London. The sublimity of its vast- 
ness, the overwhelmingness of its population, stole into the little 
woman’s soul and possessed it. She began to love the huge city 
with a love that grew more passionate and absorbing day by day, 
and week by week. Here was life, movement, excitement! Vitality 
at its highest pitch, energy with its keenest edge on! Here Madame 
felt that she could live and breathe. Now that she had gathered 
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herself up from the dust of abasement into which she had at first 
been flung, she would not for worlds have changed her present situa 
tion for her past. Better to struggle for bare existence amidst all 
this surging life, than to sway her facile sceptre in that stagnant un- 
known corner of the globe. Besides, even here, why should she not 
rise to the surface of the stream? There were those that did. 
There was a section of this vast community that floated at ease 
above the rest, like oil on the restless heaving waves below. They 
were the people who inhabited those massive houses in the great 
West End squares, who drove in those magnificent equipages—for 
whom all the unimaginable luxuries and refinements of those 
splendid shops were designed. And what kept them afloat there ? 
Gold. Marie had answered the question for herself thus by the force 
of her own unaided observation. As yet, she knew and had heard 
little of the higher caste of rank. Wealth, she had concluded, was 
the open-sesame to distinction of all sorts. For wealth, accordingly, 
Madame began to pant. All these hurrying crowds were seeking 
in their own ways for a portion of the great boon, ready to snatch 
at it wherever they could find it. Madame was eager to be off, too, 
on the quest, although she knew not yet which way to direct her 
course. She felt like a racehorse held in from starting, but she felt, 
too, that she had it in her to turn out a winner, if only she could get 
a fair start. 

Here, however, was the rub. How was she to get that start? 
Madame had recognised that “if money go before, all ways lie open.” 
Money, therefore, she must have—must make—but how? Already 
this clever little woman, in the light of her large ambition, had learned 
to regard the two thousand pounds, which had once seemed to her so 
huge a fortune, as a mere nest-egg—the foundation on which the 
grand superstructure must be laid. Asa beginning, that capital was 
of immense importance ; but how to set about utilising and multi- 
plying it? This was the question to which Madame felt she must 
now bend every faculty of her mind. And one thing, at all events, 
had already become clear to her through her observant wanderings, 
viz., that, for an answer to this question, she had not come to the 
right quarter of the city. All around her temporary abode in the 
East, Marie found a throng of busy “toilers and moilers,” who, 
with all their efforts, seemed only able to keep body and soul to- 
gether. At the opposite end of the town, on the other hand, were 
those who, whilst they apparently neither sowed nor reaped, yet 
gathered in a plentiful harvest of gain. Marie felt that she must go 
to that end of the metropolis and try to learn the secret of its 
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inhabitants. She must live in that quarter whither the tide of pros- 
perity flowed—if she was herself to float on its sunlit surface— 
not in that from whence it ebbed. 

Accordingly, in less than three weeks from the date of their 
arrival in London, this adventurous little woman and her family 
took another long drive through its bustling highways and byeways. 
But, as there never can be more than one “first time” for any 
experience, the impressions produced upon this occasion, even on 
Madame Vandeleur’s perceptive mind, were of a distinctly weakened 
quality. 

When the hired coach, which had brought the little party away 
from the Stepney Green boarding-house, came to a halt, it was in 
front of another boarding-house, of so decidedly superior an aspect 
that Paul drew back in dismay, and it required an exertion of 
Madame’s marital authority to induce him to enter its portals. Poor 
Paul! he-had found the establishment they had just quitted quite 
fashionable enough for him. The terms of that establishment had 
been sixteen shillings a week, “inclusive,” for Marie and himself, 
whilst the children had been taken at half price. The “ company” 
had consisted of a retired publican and his wife, two young ladies 
engaged at a draper’s shop in the vicinity, a superannuated police 
officer, and a lady who had once occupied the position of cook in a 
nobleman’s family, and who considered herself a very aristocratic 
person indeed. This new boarding-house was in Wardour Street, a 
street which in those days was held in much higher estimation than 
at present, and Madame, after driving a sharp bargain with its 
conductress, had agreed to pay the sum of five pounds a week for 
the family. Such an expenditure appeared to Paul the height of 
reckless extravagance, and he wondered how his wife dared 
venture upon it. What was there that Madame dared sof 
venture upon, so long as such venturing seemed right or wise in 
her eyes? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE WARDOUR STREET BOARDING-HOUSE. 


In advertising herself as conversant with French, Mrs. Groves, 
proprietress of that select establishment in Stepney Green, had not 
deceived the public. Her first husband (she had long mourned the 
“oss of her second in perennial weeds of rusty black) had been a 
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French gentleman, whose profession had been that of hair-cutter and 
perfumer, and from him’ she had acquired a knowledge of the 
language. Probably during the ten years since she had opened her 
boarding-house, she had never before been called upon to exercise that 
knowledge, but on the advent of the Vandeleurs it had come in 
extremely useful, especially as regarded Paul and the children, to 
whom Mrs. Groves had proved very kind. 

The hostess in Wardour Street, by name Mrs. Campbell-Browne, 
was, also, a widow. Her late husband—so, at least, she averred—had 
been a physician. From some former boarder, however, who pro- 
fessed a knowledge of facts, a tradition had been handed on through 
successive occupants of the house, to the effect that the defunct 
“ Brown” (without the e) had been a country shopkeeper, who sold 
groceries over one counter and drugs over the other. 

Be that as it may, his relict was a very distinguished-looking 
personage. Tall and remarkably portly, she wore, as a rule, robes 
of handsome brocaded silk, which rustled imposingly as she moved. 

Like Mrs. Groves, she, too, claimed to speak French. But 
whether it was on account of her French being (as she declared it to 
be) “purely Parisian,” or on account of these new guests speaking a 
Canadian dialect, the effect of any attempt to interchange remarks in 
that language was as though each was addressing the other in High 
Dutch. 

Had Mrs. Campbell-Browne kept to English, Madame, at any 
rate, would have found her more intelligible. If, for instance, she 
had made in her own tongue the observation, “I trust that you will 
find this house all it has hitherto been pronounced by high-class 
referees,” Madame would have echoed politely, “ Dis house? Yees, 
yees,” to show that to the extent, at all events, of those two words, she 
had been able to follow the remark. When, however, the words in 
question were rendered by “Setty maeesong,” which was a fair sample 
of Mrs. Campbell-Browne’s Parisian French, all that Madame could 
do was to shake her head and glance inquiringly at Paul, who shook 
his in return with a highly lugubrious and dejected air. 

Among their fellow-boarders, howbeit, the pair were to prove 
more fortunate ; for, as it turned out, there were no less than three 
of these sufficiently conversant with their native language to be able 
to hold communication with the strangers. Of these accomplished 
individuals, two were ladies, the third a gentleman. The ladies, both 
of them spinsters, had now lived together beneath the same roof for 
nearly a year; notwithstanding which fact, they regarded each 
other with sentiments so mutually antipathetical that, unless under 
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unavoidable emergencies, the one never addressed the other or 
appeared conscious of her existence. 

The elder of the two—a thin untidily-dressed person of sixty-five 
—suffered from a chronic cold in the head, which necessitated her 
taking a good deal of medicine with a powerful odour aboutit. This 
medicine, which was kept in a bottle labelled “ The Drops,” the lady 
partook of (with a very wry face) at most of her meals, as well as at 
uncertain hours during the day ; and there were those among her 
companions who opined that the redness of Miss Peterson’s nose was 
due quite as much to the “ physic” as the cold. Alas! this is an 
uncharitable world, and suspicion is a weed that is apt to flourish as 
rankly, perhaps, in a boarding-house, no matter how respectable, as 
anywhere else. Loquacious by nature, and more particularly so when 
under the influence of her medicine, this good lady proved, at first, 
remarkably gracious towards Madame Vandeleur. For a couple of 
days after the arrival of the latter, she aired her knowledge of the 
French language so persistently, that at the end of that time she had 
given the little Canadian her own personal history from the cradle to 
the present date, as well as made her acquainted with the private 
affairs of all her family connections down to the remotest offshoot. 
Striving to pick out grains of useful information, Madame had listened 
very courteously to the long-winded narrative. When, however, 
encouraged by this civility, Miss Peterson would have begun and 
gone over the whole story again, Marie shut her up with such brisk 
decision of manner that the elderly chatterbox took deep offence, 
and marching off straightway to Mrs. Campbell-Browne, she entered 
a protest against her for having received into the house people whom, 
she was convinced, were nothing better than peasants. 

Coming from Miss Peterson, of whom no one thought much, 
Mrs. Campbell-Browne could afford to laugh at this complaint. 
Nevertheless, she was herself feeling considerable uneasiness with 
reference to Paul, who, most certainly, was not the sort of person 
she was accustomed to see at her table. As regarded Madame and 
the little boys, had they been alone there would have been no 
difficulty. The wonderful little woman, who possessed a natural 
good taste in dress, had rigged the whole family out in attire suited 
to the position they had assumed ; and her own simple but well-made 
gowns set off her refined and striking appearance. Apart from her 
husband, no one would have suspected Marie, for a moment, of low 
origin. Decidedly she neither looked nor behaved like a peasant. 
Quick to observe and to imitate, she committed no gaucheries, and 
was rapidly acquiring all the little forms and etiquette of the table 
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and drawing-room. So swift, indeed, was she to act upon a hint, or 
take in an impression, that Marie’s perceptions appeared rather like 
intuitions than attainments. 

The second lady with whom Madame Vandeleur and her husband 
(only that the latter was too shy to take advantage of the privilege) 
were able to converse in their own tongue was a Miss Bibby. 

The most prominent characteristic of this lady—who bore the 
Christian name of Selina—was her defiant ingratitude to a certain 
hoary-headed old gentleman often spoken of as “ Father Time,” 
though he has many other and much less attractive aliases. For the 
ancient sire had already bestowed upon Miss Selina full fifty years 
good measure, with one or two thrown into the bargain, and yet she 
would only own to having enjoyed twenty-five of them. 

Now, the old “ clock-setter,” the “eater of youth,” the “ carrier 
of grisly care” (to heap up a few of his nicknames), naturally 
indignant at such treatment, was determined not to have his favours 
ignored, and so Selina and he were having a hard fight of it—the 
battle-ground being the lady’s own person. And, in some respects, 
Miss Selina had come off the victor. Her figure, at any rate, had 
remained as juvenile as she cou'd wish it—sl2nder, diminutive (Selina 
was not even so tall as Madame Vandeleur), and well rounded at the 
proper places. Her hands, too, when regarded from a short distance, 
were as girlish as her figure. Moreover, Miss Bibby’s hair was not 
grey, and she displayed (always, at least, in public) a beautifully 
regular set of teeth. 

But although, in these ways, she had got the better of him, the 
enemy had been one too many for her in others. His special vantage- 
ground, perhaps, was the lady’s neck—which he had wrinkled and 
shrivelled and carved to such purpose that not an inch of it was left 
without traces of the painstaking workmanship. Again, in fear lest 
this monumental trophy of his industry should escape due notice, the 
** bold sexton time ” had set the stamp of his hoof—that “seal of aged 
things "—very heavily at the corners of poor Selina’s eyes, and he 
had, also, withered the eyes themselves to a faded, lack-lustre blue. 
Since, however, spectacles would have been unbecoming to a maiden 
of twenty-five, Selina declined to wear them, and, as a consequence, 
she could never see to put on her pearl-powder correctly. It was 
this fact which first attracted Madame Vandeleur’s particular obser- 
vation to this little lady of so very uncertainan age. “ Mademoiselle 
has got something white on her face,” she remarked, in the innocence 
of her heart, one morning shortly after her arrival at the boarding- 
house, 
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A crimson flush mounted to Selina’s brow, but, at the same time, 
she passed her handkerchief over her face, and rejoined mildly that 
she thought it must be her “tooth-powder.” Madame did not pursue 
the question, but, from this moment, she began to take a singular 
interest in Miss Bibby, and to study her with close and amused, but, 
also, serious attention. And there was one thing that Madame’s 
intelligent apprehension very soon taught her, viz., that, despite her 
peculiarities, Miss Bibby was a lady, in a somewhat different sense 
from most other inmates of the house. Wherein the distinction 
consisted the keen-witted little Canadian would have been at a loss 
to say, but, unquestionably, there was a subtle something, a quality 
in her voice, movements, and general air which differentiated Miss 
Selina Bibby from the majority of Mrs. Campbell-Browne’s boarders. 
And, as a matter of fact, though her name was not aristocratic, 
Miss Bibby had excellent blood in her veins. Her father had been 
a general in the army, her mother had belonged to a first-rate county 
family, and she herself had actually been presented at court. This 
circumstance, however, she had never allowed to transpire in her 
present location—not so much, it must be acknowledged, through 
modesty, or a fear of exciting envy in the breasts of her less favoured 
companions, as because it might have involved a confession that the 
court at which she had been presented had not been that of Victoria, 
or even of William the Fourth, but of his predecessor King George 
the Fourth, and, in that case, what would have become of the cherished 
fiction concerning her youth ! 

Another little matter that Madame presently noticed in reference 
to Miss Bibby was that the young lady was setting her cap (the cap, 
of course, being a figure of speech), not very obtrusively, but still 
very determinately, at the only unmarried gentleman in the establish- 
ment. 

Like Miss Bibby herself, this gentleman might almost be regarded 
in the light of a permanent resident beneath Mrs. Campbell-Browne’s 
roof. At all events, he had now boarded with the stately widow for 
nearly three years, and there were no signs, on his part, of any 
intention to change his quarters. 

Signor Crespino, by which name he was known in the house, was 
an Italian. In age about thirty-five, he was a remarkably handsome 
man, dark-eyed, with a little black moustache and imperial, a clear 
olive complexion and flashing white teeth. Of medium size and 
lithe, active figure, he was full of energy and vivacity, restless, rather, 
in his manner, and much given to gesticulation. In addition to his 
own language, he spoke English, German, and French fluently, and 
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he it was who made the third person already alluded to as able to 
converse with the new-comers. Not, however, that he Aad conversed 
with them much as yet, or that he seemed inclined to make any great 
use of his opportunities for social intercourse with his co-inmates in 
general. Excepting upon Sundays and holidays, Signor Crespino 
rarely took more than one meal in Wardour Street, ze. breakfast. 
Now and then, at long and uncertain intervals, he would linger also 
for the one o’clock luncheon ; but, as a rule, he quitted the house 
about twelve noon, a private brougham, which he kept at some livery 
stables, being brought round for him punctually at that hour. By 
the same conveyance he was returned to the establishment less 
regularly—at times varying from two to four o’clock in the morning. 
Yet, notwithstanding this apparently disorderly conduct, no one 
could look at the lively, bright-eyed Italian and suspect him of leading 
a dissipated life. 

And, in point of fact, it was not so. Signor Crespino neither 
drank, gambled, nor indulged in any reprehensible course or lawless 
amusement whatsoever. As Miss Bibby informed Madame Vandeleur, 
it was not pleasure that kept him out until such unseemly hours of 
the night, but dusiness. What was the nature of that business, 
however, she was obliged to confess that she did not know—albeit 
that she owned to a strong curiosity upon the subject. For poor 
Selina had got into the habit of talking to Madame a good deal about 
the handsome bachelor who had won her juvenile affections, with- 
out, it must be confessed, having used any great effort to that end or 
even possessing any consciousness of his own success. Also, within 
a week of Marie’s arrival, Miss Selina had told her more. about her 
own personal affairs (about the loss of a fortune she ought to have 
inherited, and so forth) than she had told to anyone else in the house 
during the whole thirteen months she had lived there. Possibly this 
breaking down of the fair spinster’s customary reserve was due, in 
some measure, to the fact that her little confidences were made in a 
foreign tongue ; but it is also true that Madame had the tact and 
ability to draw her out more than she suspected, especially with 
regard to the captivating Italian, in whom Madame herself soon 
began to feel a profound interest. Not, however, that Aer interest 
was in the signor’s personality. It was concerned merely with his 
occupation ; and it was concerned with that because, in the first 
place, Marie was assured that that occupation was an extremely 
lucrative one, and, in the second, because the sort of mystery that 
enshrouded it proved highly provocative to her inquisitive nature. 
Why the man should make any secret of his calling Madame could 
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not conceive, but, as it appeared, a secret he did make of it. Nota 
soul in the house—unless with one exception—knew, or could dis- 
cover, how Signor Crespino employed himself. Since Miss Bibby 
had taken up her abode in the establishment, many of the guests who 
had come and gone had, she declared, attempted, by suggestive hints 
and leading questions, to draw information upon the point from 
Crespino himself. All such attempts, however, the wily but good- 
humoured Italian had contrived to baffle. 

Mrs. Campbell-Browne alone was in his confidence. That this 
was the case Miss Bibby felt satisfied—notwithstanding that, when 
questioned, that lady professed ignorance of all save the fact that her 
boarder’s avocation, whatever it might be, was one by which he was 
likely to amass a large fortune. This much Mrs. C. Browne proved 
always ready to admit, and Selina was convinced it was true. The 
signor was already a rich man, and he was growing richer every day. 
Had Madame noticed that magnificent diamond ring he wore? 
Then, too, did he not keep his private carriage? And if he chose 
to live in a boarding-house instead of having a ménage of his own, 
that might be, as their hostess had once hinted, that he desired for 
the present to save money—or it might be (Selina bridled and 
blushed) that he found “other inducements to remain where he 
was.” 

To all this Madame Vandeleur listened with her most polite 
attention and frequent little gestures of encouragement and interest. 
Not once, howbeit, did she express the slightest curiosity on her own 
part to know what was the Italian’s lucrative business. Nevertheless, 
in her secret mind, Marie had registered a vow that she wou/d know 
it. A business that was making a fortune for one person could, pro- 
bably, be made to make a fortune for another. 

Signor Crespino might manage to baffle others in regard to it, but 
he should not long baffle Aer. Of that she was fully determined. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A BUSINESS-LIKE CONVERSATION. 


ADJOINING the large, moderately well-furnished drawing-room 
where Mrs. Campbell-Browne’s boarders usually sat, was a smaller 
apartment, opening from it by folding doors. This apartment, 
commonly spoken of as the “ Reading-room,” was supposed to be 
appropriated chiefly to the gentlemen of the party. For some occult 
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reason, however, there seldom were many gentlemen in the party 
(Mrs. Campbell-Browne’s establishment being patronised mainly by 
the gentler sex), and, as a rule, its sole occupant, at all events, for 
an hour or two after breakfast, was Signor Crespino. Thither the 
good-looking Italian was in the habit of retiring each morning, for 
about the length of time specified, in order to peruse his newspaper, 
with occasional interruptions for the purpose of studying and jotting 
down of memoranda in a red-leather pocket-book. 

One morning—it might, perhaps, be a fortnight after she had 
brought her family to Wardour Street-—Madame Vandeleur, almost 
immediately upon his entrance, followed Signor Crespino into this 
reading-room, and deliberately closed the door behind her. 

The courteous foreigner rose, looking a little surprised, but, at 
the same time, offering her a chair and his copy of the Zimes. 

Madame accepted the chair, but shook her head at the paper. 
“‘ Monsieur forgets,” she said, “that I know not yet enough English 
to read, though every day I learn more words, and understand better 
to speak.” 

“ True, true; for the moment I had forgotten that Madame was 
French,” he replied in that language, resuming the seat from which 
he had risen, and waiting for Marie to intimate the cause of an 
intrusion, which he hardly thought could be purposeless. 

But if Marie had an object in her visit, she did not at once intro- 
duce it. “ Bah !” she exclaimed, pointing to a portrait over the mantel- 
shelf, “what a silly face! It is the face of an imbécile, n’est pas !” 

Crespino laughed. ‘‘ Madame, I dare not express an opinion,” 
he rejoined, glancing, also, at the portrait, which was that of an 
elderly gentleman in a brown wig, with smooth, fat cheeks, and a 
drivelling smile, which he was directing towards a lean canary, 
perched upon the outstretched forefinger of his left hand, “that is 
the respected papa of our admirable hostess.” 

“Ca! If he was my papa, I would burn him!” (It is to be 
hoped Marie meant the picture.) “ Monsieur ”—she drew her chair 
nearer to the table, and turned now to face her companion—“ may I 
beg the favour.of a little conversation, if you can spare the time?” 

“ Most certainly ; I am entirely at Madame’s service.” Crespino 
pushed his newspaper farther away, as if to emphasize the assertion. 

“You are very kind; I thank you,” Marie began, with her 
characteristic decision of tone. “My husband and I, Monsieur, as 
you know, are strangers in England, in this great, big London ; but 
we came not here to be idle, but,to work. It is about an occupation 
that I wish to consult you,” 
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* Ah! For your husband, M. Vandeleur, I suppose ?” 

“Not for him only. JZ mean, also, to work. I desire, Monsieur, 
to earn money—to make a fortune—to grow rich.” 

Signor Crespino elevated his shoulders, and smiled until all his 
white teeth gleamed. ‘ Madame’s ambition is very laudable,” he 
observed, “but not very singular. A good many people, both in 
London and elsewhere, desire to be rich.” 

“Soit! But J not only desire it, I mean to accomplish what I 
desire.” 

The words were quietly spoken, but there was a world of dogged 
resolution in the accent. Crespino folded his arms upon the table, 
and gazed stedfastly at the pale-faced little woman opposite to him, 

“Basta!” he ejaculated presently. “Madame looks like the 
sort of person to gain her ends!” 

A series of little nods made a silent but effective rejoinder. 

The signor began to feel greatly interested in his interlocutor. 

“Your husband, Madame,” he inquired, “will probably have 
some business to which he is accustomed? You have decided, 
perhaps, what he can do in London?” 

“ Perhaps,” she repeated. “ M. Le Signor-Baretti finds his own 
employment a very profitable one—is it not so?” 

“ Baretti ?” he echoed in surprise. ‘ Who told you that was my 
name?” 

“No one told me. I have seen it over Monsieur’s place of 
business,” returned Madame suavely. “Over the door of his supper- 
rooms.” 

“Dio! You have been to —— Street ?” 

“Mais oui. I had the pleasure to go there three days ago.” 

“Ah! You, then, were the lady Streit told me of—the lady who 
pretended—-pardon me, Madame—whom he méstook for my sister-in- 
law, and who asked him so many questions?” A flush of indignant 
displeasure had mounted to the Italian’s face, and he beat a tattoo 
upon the table with his long slender fingers. 

Madame’s composure remained unruffled. 

“Streit ?” she rejoined, laughing pleasantly. ‘That is how the 
fat young German calls himself? Yes, yes, Monsieur, I asked him 
many questions, it is true; and he told me many things—all I 
demanded to know.” 

“Under the impression, Madame, that you were my sister—the 
wife of my brother,” retorted Crespino, still indignant. “An impres- 
sion which, I understand, you conveyed to him.” 

“Mon Dieu! I am desolated to offend Monsieur,” protested 
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Marie, laughing again ; “but I said not that I was Monsieur’s fela- 
tive. Mr. Streit, he concluded that for himself, only I did not 
contradict.” 

“ Madame is evidently, if she will permit me to say it, a very 
clever woman,” observed the signor, his irritation now giving way to 
a curious sense of being gradually laid under a spell by the tremorless 
gaze of those fine, dark, weird-looking eyes that rested upon his 
face. “May I ask how she found my rooms, and what was her 
object in visiting them?” 

“To be sure. I will tell Monsieur my little tale. Yees, yees,” 
she interpolated, airing her English, “I am, I tink, clever. It is my 
wish to be clever. Listen, then! On m/a dit, Monsieur, that you 
are rich—that in your trade, profession (they knew not what) you 
make much money. Accordingly, I resolve to discover for myself 
what is your occupation. I hire a coach and wait at a corner of this 
street till your carriage arrives. Then I bid my driver, ‘ Follow 
dat carriage, you.’ And he follows—not a very long distance. You 
dismount ; I also dismount, and watch you enter at a door and 
ascend some stairs. The carriage, however, awaits, for I hear you 
say first, ‘I must to-day, John, go to market myself” 

“Ha! But where, Madame, could you have been that I did not 
see you?” 

*Allons! I took care that Monsieur should not see me. For 
the rest, there is an empty shop, café—je ne sais quoi—next door to 
your place. I was in there, peeping through the window, when they 
brought out many baskets, big and little, and put them into the car- 
riage ; after which Monsieur returned himself, got in, and wes driven 
off. Immediately, then, I mount the stairs and demand to speak 
with the Signor Crespino Baretti.” 

“Diavola!” The Italian threw up his hands. ‘Madame amazes 
me. And after?” 

“They answer me that the gentleman is out. Nevertheless, 
I walk forward and begin to inspect Monsieur’s beautiful salons. 
Then there comes to me a fat young German who speaks very well 
French. He makes me a polite salute, and observes that he supposes 
I am Madame Armando Baretti. I smile and nod. Then I talk 
with him and ask questions, but with an air as though I already know 
quite well about Monsieur’s business. Thus I arrive at everything I 
desire to be informed of. I learn all about the grand little suppers 
which Monsieur arranges for the rich lords and gentlemen and the 
ladies they bring with them from the theatres and operas and other 
places where one amuses oneself. Also he shows me—the fat 
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German—a carte, what you call a ménu—of one supper Monsieur 
had given the night before, for which he charged two pounds ten 
shillings each person. Next, I get him to explain of what consist all 
the dishes. Afterwards I carry away that ménu and go straightway 
to the shops and markets and find out what everything has cost. In 
the end I make carefully my reckoning, and so discover that 
Monsieur gets back just ten times so much money for his little 
supper as he spends to buy the things it is made of.” 

** Death of my soul! Madame is indeed a woman of mind and 
spirit,” exclaimed Crespino. “I am filled with admiration of her 
talents. I confess, however, that I cannot understand why she has 
taken all this trouble to make herself acquainted with my affairs! It 
could not be simply out of curiosity, or that she desired to enlighten 
the people of this house, from whom—for reasons of my own—I have 
chosen to keep my business a secret ?” 

“ Chut, chut, I enlighten no one, not I,” laughed Marie. “But 
perhaps, some day, Monsieur, you will tell me for what reason you 
make secret of the business. But now, listen. You ask why I 
take the trouble to acquaint myself with your affairs. That I thought 
I had already made sufficiently clear. I understand you make much 
money. I desire, likewise, to make much money. I examine to see 
whether I find it well to make it by the same method. That is 
all quite simple. Well, I have resolved the matter. Shall I tell you 
how?” ' 

“T am on thorns, Madame, to hear.” 

“Monsieur, I intend to enter your profession.” 

_ “The devil, you do !” muttered Baretti, forgetting his manners. 

“Yes, yes, that is decided,” rejoined Madame, with a wave of her 
hand. “But, listen again. I have a proposition to lay before 
Monsieur. Suppose we join together our fortunes? make ourselves 


partners ?” 
“ Madame!” Signor Crespino Baretti stared at his vis-d-vis in 
- blank amazement. “ Madame, pardon me, but——” 


“I know what you would say,” she interrupted. “ Your 
business, it is all established, you need not a partner; but wait. 
What I have to propose is good—good, you will see, for you, as 
well as for me. Monsieur, perhaps, has not inspected the empty 
house adjoining his rooms, with that great shop au rez de 
chaussée ?” 

The Italian started and again threw up his hands. “ Parbleu!” he 
interjected. “It cannot be . . . Continue, Madame, if you please.” 
“ Yes, yes, I say quickly what I have to say. Upstairs, in that 
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house, are toonis much better, more commodious, than those wheré 
Monsieur at present makes his grand suppers of the night. Down 
below, on the ground floor, is just the place where one might keep 
well a restaurant in the day. And by a restaurant—at least, when 
the situation is suitable—one can make very quickly a fortune. Of 
this I have sufficiently assured myself. In these last three days, 
Monsieur, I go here and there; I visit many eating-houses ; I 
inquire everywhere the charges for dinner, for lunch, for all things. 
Afterwards I reflect, I calculate, and I see well that one can make a 
great profit. Now, Monsieur, 4e has experience, whilst 7” (Madame 
nodded her head with confident assurance) “I have esprit ; I have 
understanding. I manage well the servants ; I learn, by-and-by, to 
manage well everything. Eh bien——” 

“Excuse me, Madame, pardon that I interrupt you,” broke in 
her companion. “ But, truly, if you did not look more like an angel, 
I should say you were a witch! Can you credit it? Will you 
believe, when I tell you, that I am in treaty for that house, and for 
the exact purpose you suggest? Sapristi, the coincidence is wonder- 
ful!” He paused a moment ; then resumed. “The landlord of the 
house, however, he demands a heavy rent ; and to furnish the premises 
as one could wish, would require a large sum of money.” 

“ But Monsieur must have money laid by?” inquired Marie. 
“ That goes without saying.” 

Baretti shook his head. ‘“ Since Madame knows so much of my 
affairs,” he said, ‘“‘she shall know more. It is quite true that I have 
made money, but it is not true that I have yet saved much ; as I will 
explain. Three and a half years ago, Madame, I was only a waiter 
in a restaurant. But I was ambitious ; I wished to be my own 
master ; I desired, like yourself, to acquire wealth. It occurred to 
me that to open first-class supper-rooms, with apartments also for 
billiards and cards, in the neighbourhood of the chief theatres, would 
be an excellent speculation. I had, however, not much spare cash, 
because, though I had always been provident, I had had to do a 
great deal for my relatives, who were unfortunate. To begin with, 
therefore, I had to borrow money at a high rate of interest ; figure it 
to yourself, Madame, nearly fifty per cent.!| Nevertheless, in these 
three years’ time I have paid all that off, and, moreover, I have 
established my two brothers in business here in London; the one, 
Armando, as a watchmaker and jeweller, the other in a shop for 
selling pictures and works of art, which he imports from his own 
country. Bien entendu, that with all this to effect, I should not 
have been able yet to put by a great sum in the bank. For this reason, 
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to carry out my design about the premises we speak of, I am 
compelled to again borrow—unless, indeed ——” 

“Unless you make agreement with my plans?” put in Marie, 
calmly. ‘Good ! you will agree—is it not?” 

“Madame, you take away: my breath!” remonstrated Baretti. 
“You must reflect that the suggestion comes to me without prepara- 
tions all unawares. It requires that I consider a little. But—has 
Madame, may I ask, any capital ?” 

“That means money. Yes, yes, I have a capital—two thousand 
pounds in English money.” 

“Two thousand pounds,” repeated Baretti. “That would go 
some way—a long way. Per Dio! I incline strongly to think 
over this idea. I am impressed with Madame’s savoir faire, with her 
genius for finesse. I——” he sprang from his chair and began 
to pace the room excitedly. ‘“‘ Upon my life, I believe that such 
abilities are worth more than money—that they would float any 
concern. Hola!” 

The interjection was called forth by the entrance into the room 
of Miss Selina Bibby, followed by Paul Vandeleur. 

“Your husband has been asking for you, Madame, and I told 
him I thought you were in here,” observed the lady, casting a sharp 
inquiring glance from Marie to the Italian. 

Ever since she had seen the former pass into the reading-room, 
Miss Bibby had been sitting upon thorns of curiosity and surprise. 

What in the world, she wondered, could Madame want with” the 
captivating Signor? How had she summoned courage to intrude 
upon his solitude? She, Selina, would never have ventured on such 
a proceeding, but then married women did assume privileges which 
young girls could not allow themselves. Still, she had been greatly 
exercised in her mind, poor thing, as to this unusual proceeding on 
the part of the strange little Canadian. No one, so far as she could 
recollect, had ever gone there before to interrupt the young man over 
his newspaper. 

And how they were talking together! Selina had seated herself 
close by the folding doors, and though she could not distinguish a 
syllable that was said, she could hear the low hum of continuous 
conversation. In addition to her perplexity and curiosity, the fair 
damsel was beginning to suffer also from anger, jealousy, and intense 
impatience, when the advent and inquiries of M. Vandeleur gave 
her an excuse for looking in upon the pair and interrupting their 
mysterious confabulation. 

“ But, Paul, why have you not departed?” exclaimed his wife. 
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“Did I not bid you take the children to the park of St. James? You 
know quite well the way.” 

“Yes, yes; but I thought, my angel, that you meant to-day to 
accompany us. We have been waiting above stairs, the little ones 
and I, expecting each minute that you would come up to assume your 
bonnet,” rejoined the big fellow deprecatingly. 

“ My beloved, you misapprehended. I have a little engagement 
this morning, respecting which I will speak to you another time. You 
must take the children alone, Paul. Now go, go at once; waste 
not these pleasant early hours!” An imperious gesture emphasized 
this command, and the obedient husband forthwith quitted the 
apartment. Miss Selina, however, stood hesitating in the doorway. 

If Madame Vandeleur still intended to remain in the company of 
the gallant Crespino, she did not see why, with the support of her 
presence, she should not also remain to enjoy thé delights of his 
society. With a fluttering of her maidenly heart, she took a step 
forward and opened her lips to address Madame. Buta glance from 
the little woman’s dark eyes arrested both her advance and her 
remark. “ You wish to speak with me, Mademoiselle?” she asked. 
“ Tn one instant, I shall have the pleasure to follow you to the drawing- 
room.” ‘The hint was accompanied by a very affable smile,. but it 
was too palpable to be withstood, and poor Selina felt compelled to 
withdraw. Very shortly, though certainly not in an instant, as she 
nad promised, Madame Vandeleur emerged from the reading-room. 
She fiad lingered behind to exchange a few further observations with 
Signor Crespino—observations which had resulted in her leaving the 
house a little before twelve, and walking slowly down the street, until 
that gentleman’s carriage overtook her and was drawn up by the 
pavement in order that she might join its occupant. 

Three months later, an excellently appointed restaurant was 
opened in —— Street, W.C. Above it, on the second story, and 
reached by a separate entrance, were a series of supper-rooms, 
furnished in a most recherché style, and frequented every evening by 
patrons of a decidedly fashionable, if, also, of a decidedly gay order. 
Upon a signboard over the door of the restaurant appeared the 
names “ Baretti and Vandée,” whilst on a third story of the establish- 
ment, above the supper-rooms, in a set of by no means despicable 
apartments, resided the family of one of the partners in this new, but, 
even from the beginning, flourishing concern, 
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CuHaPpTeR XXVIII. 
GREAT SUCCESS, AND A DEADLOCK. 


MADAME VANDELEUR had always regarded her married name as 
a very pretty and well-sounding one. Certainly, she was not in the 
least ashamed of it. Why, then, had she caused it to be clipped 
short for the signboard of the restaurant? The mutilation had been 
consequent upon a conversation with Baretti, in which he had 
explained to her why he had himself chosen to be known only by his 
Christian name in that very respectable Wardour Street boarding- 
house. This explanation (which did not perhaps represent the 
illustrious Signor in his most heroic light) was that he feared a 
knowledge of his employment, which might be brought about by a 
fuller acquaintance with his name, would prejudice him in the eyes 
of his fellow-boarders, as not coming up to their standard of 
respectability. As a matter of course, such a suggestion was enough 
for Marie. For the time being, it might not signify, but her name 
must be associated with nothing that could compromise the brilliant 
future she had set before herself. Intrinsically, she knew, there was 
nothing discreditable in keeping a restaurant; but her imagination, 
acting upon the hint she had received, enabled her to understand the 
aspect in which the avocation might be viewed by the haut monde. 
And to the haut monde Madame intended, sooner or later, to belong. 
She could not yet tell whether it would be sooner or later ; whether she 
might not be called upon to endure, with the patience of a great soul, 
many years of comparative obscurity, or whether, by-and-by, she 
might not burst forth into a sudden blaze of prosperity. That 
depended . . . But in securing what she foresaw would prove a 
certain avenue to wealth, Madame felt that she had provided against 
all contingencies. 

And in the meantime there was much to be done. First, and 
before all, it was necessary that Paul should be educated, and, as 
much as possible, polished and improved. Madame’s earliest step, 
after removing her family to the privacy of their own house, or, 
rather flat, was to engage a young lady in the capacity of governess 
and general attendant upon the children. From this young lady 
Paul.also was compelled to take lessons ; and a very reluctant pupil 
he proved. ‘To go to school at the age of thirty-five. To be taught 
by a mere girl of seventeen, and along with his own six-year-old boy, 
seemed to the great yellow-haired giant a terrible humiliation, and, 


moreover, a very unnecessary one. He did not want to be able to 
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read or write, nor could he see any use in it for himself. His wife 
possessed those accomplishments, and the fact had always moved 
him to intense admiration ; but for one in a family to be able to 
decipher a letter or book, was surely sufficient. Again.and again he 
remonstrated, but only to draw upon himself Marie’s contemptuous 
rebuke for his stupidity and lack of ambition. Paul was obliged to 
submit. Until he could read a page of English and of French, and 
until he could write his own name, Madame had resolved that her 
husband’s nose should be kept to the educational grindstone. 

Somewhat inert by nature, the poor fellow had never been 
specially fond even of manual labour. Very greatly, however, would 
he now have preferred (so he often felt) to be forced to fell trees the 
day through, rather than compelled to sit making those silly pot- 
hooks for half an hour, or vainly struggling to discriminate between 
the letters E and F, or O and Q, and being laughed at by the little 
boys, who were so much quicker in detecting minute differences, 
such as the presence or absence of a tail. 

Poor Paul! he did indeed take his learning very hard. And it 
was not only that he felt the mental strain to be irksome, and, so far 
as he was concerned, inutile, but he also suffered from a sense of 
degradation through his enforced tasks. For, although he was not 
incited thereby to any greater effort or emulation, his self-respect was 
lowered, and his wonted sweet temper irritated, to find himself so 
easily and so quickly distanced by both children, even by the little 
Louis, who was not yet quite four, but who was spelling out two 
syllables in the primer, whilst he himself was still stumbling over 
words of three letters. 

However, as has been said, there was no help for it. Though he 
might chafe against his wife’s dictates, Paul dared not rebel. And 
after the hours devoted to that heavy labour of study, Paul’s time 
was his own. From the very first, Madame Vandeleur took herself 
an active part in the management of the restaurant ; but Aer part, 
naturally, was that of a general and ruler of the forces, whereas for 
Paul there seemed no post open in the concern but that of waiter ; 
and, as need scarcely be said, Madame would have considered it 
derogatory to her own dignity to have allowed her husband to 
occupy so inferior a position. That some occupation must be found 
for him later, his wife fully intended ; but for the present, Paul was a 
gentleman at large, and not a very happy gentleman at that ! 

As for Marie, her life was now full of business from morning till 
night. For, determined to render herself indispensable to the 
undertaking wherein she had become a partner, she was bent upon 
mastering its workings to the closest details. . 
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Further, in every spare moment, the energetic little woman 
applied herself to the study of English. She, too, took lessons from 
her young governess, though at uncertain odds and ends of time. 
And so eager and apt a scholar did she prove, in contrast with her 
husband, that her progress appeared little short of marvellous. 

But then Marie had a motive, and a very strong motive, 
unknown to and unshared by Paul, for desiring acquaintance with the 
English language. Urged by that motive, she had been striving, 
ever since her arrival in England, to acquire a knowledge of words ; 
and now that opportunity was afforded, and she devoted herself so 
assiduously to the task, that she very soon learned toread. And once 
able to read and understand print, Marie had no additional difficulty 
to contend with in the matter of writing—seeing that she could 
already write, and read writing, in her own tongue. 

Satisfied, then, that she was at length in a position to face a 
certain critical and momentous question, towards the solution of 
which her secret hopes and fears had pointed through so many 
months of inevitable delay, Madame Vandeleur retired one afternoon 
to her own bed-chamber, and carefully locked the door behind her. 
Not, however, that she had any special reason to fear interruption, 
seeing that she had sent Paul out with the children, and had so 
arranged her business responsibilities that she could count upon a 
couple of hours’ freedom. . Nevertheless, the precaution was satis- 
factory to Madame’s mind. Having taken it, she walked once or 
twice the length of the room, trying to subdue the thrill and flutter 
of excitement whereof she was sensible. 

Pausing then in front of an old-fashioned bureau, purchased at a 
second-hand shop in London, Madame unlocked the drawer, drew it 
out, so as to disclose a false bottom beneath, and thence abstracted 
the leathern case about which poor Stephens on his death-bed had 
exhibited such intense anxiety. Under what different circumstances, 
and in what a different scene, had Marie once before opened that case ! 
The scene flashed back now, with vivid force, upon her memory ; the 
long, low-ceiled room, flooded with moonlight ; the door opening 
from it into the dead man’s room, where she had just committed that 
depredation that had in it something of the nature of sacrilege ; 
the window at which she had stood to examine the contents of the 
case, and which looked out upon the wood-girt solitude of that 
far-away settlement. Now, as she prepared again to unlock the case, 
it was broad daylight of a warm autumn afternoon ; she was in a large 
airy room, on the third story of a London house of business, with the 
roar and rumble of the great city, which hemmed her in on every 
side, filling her ears even in the privacy of her chamber. 
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For a moment Madame Vandeleur felt inclined to wonder if she 
were dreaming—if all the strange things that had happened to her 
within so short a time could be real. But, whilst gifted with a 
powerful imagination, Madame was at the same time an eminently 
practical little woman. Quickly clearing her mind from such vapours 
of fancy and retrospect, she unlocked the case and took out the little 
roll of MS. which, when last she had seen it, had been as unintelli- 
gible to her as though it had been written in Greek characters. 

It was not unintelligible now. Though closely transcribed, the 
handwriting was clear and the letters well formed. Madame’s hand 
shook slightly as she spread the paper out on the table before her, 
but it steadied as she began to read. And as she read, too, Madame’s 
face grew troubled and dark. A low moan of disappointment pre- 
sently broke from her lips, and when she had turned over a couple 
of pages she pushed the document away with a gesture of intense 
disgust and mortification. “Mon Dieu! of what use is all that to 
me?” she murmured aloud, with a quaver in her voice which in most 
women would have betokened a storm of weeping. But Marie was 
not of the tearful sort. “Millions of dollars? Bah!” she interjected, 
“to me it is not worth a cent! I might as well——” Madame rose 
and began to pace the room again with hasty, irregular steps. . All at 
once she stopped—struck motionless by the force of a. new idea. 
“Ciel ! I am an imbecile. Of what am I thinking? For him—for 
my Claude——” Her eyes lighted up with a sudden gleam of 
emotion. “Ah! if that were but possible! It would be an idea 
more splendid, more ravishing than any I have yet pictured to 
myself!” 

Galvanised by this swift transition of feeling, she approached the 
table again, took up the MS., and read it through from beginning to 
end twice over. Then, for nearly an hour, Madame sat pondering 
in absorbed silence. At the end of that time she sprang up, restored 
the paper to the case, and the case to the hiding-place whence she 
had taken it. ‘“ Yes, we must wait—we must wait,” was her un- 
spoken reflection. ‘For the present nothing can be done. For 
many years, perhaps, nothing can be done. But there is always the 
hope, the possibility. I would not give up those papers—no, not 
even for a million of dollars ! ” 

Thus, notwithstanding that Madame Vandeleur had decided that 
her game must be a “ waiting ” one, she was not, upon that account, 
inclined to throw up her cards. Far from it! It was true that 
patience is a difficult virtue—that to bide one’s time is trying ; never- 
theless, when, at the end, one sees the possibility of a grand tour de 
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force, then, surely, one can hold on with the courage of the British 
lion. 

Undoubtedly one like Marie could. Infirmity of purpose was 
about the last foible whereof she could be accused. Wealth and 
power she had set before herself as the goal of her ambition—and, 
vogue la galére, wealth and power she must have. Those “ millions of 
dollars,” so far, at least, as the personal possession of a single one of 
them was concerned, had melted into thin air. She could not by 
this means spring into wealth; therefore, by the alternative way 
already provided, she must creep towards it. As for the question of 
power and social status, the perusal of that MS. roll, so far froin 
lowering the standard of her ambition, had raised it, or, rather, to 
speak more correctly, had restored it to the elevation at which Madame 
had originally fixed it. For (not, as may be imagined, without the 
deepest reluctance) the little woman had of late felt compelled of her 
own accord to bring down her flag of hope to a somewhat more 
humble level. ‘Through information acquired at the boarding-house, 
and a general enlightenment from other sources of what was at first 
a very natural ignorance, Marie had been forced to see that although 
wealth (if only there was enough of it) would unlock the portals of 
society and admit its possessor to a place of high distinction, yet this 
would only be in a sort of magnificent outer court, beyond which lay 
a second chamber, divinely glorious, a holy of holies, into which even 
the wealth of the Indies would hardly purchase a pass-key. Now, 
however—yes, zow, Marie fancied she could see a way—a possible 
way—of getting in even there. It might be a long, long time before 
the attempt could be made, and she could only force an entrance 
then by clinging to someone else’s skirts. But va! for the method, 
so long as the end was obtained. 

Inspired and supported by these apparently irrational dreams of 
the future, Madame Vandeleur dwelt with her family for three years 
above the supper-rooms and restaurant, bending every faculty of her 
mind and energy of her body to promote the success of these 
enterprises. Throughout those years the sole relaxation or enjoyment 
Madame permitted herself (with the exception of a railway journey, 
involving a day’s absence, of which she gave no account to anyone) 
was an occasional visit to Hyde Park. Whenever she could spare 
the time for it, Marie would dress herself and the little boys in stylish 
attire, and betaking herself to that resort of rank and fashion, she 
would walk to and fro by Rotten Row or the Ladies’ Mile, feeding 
her outrageous ambition by all that she saw there, and also taking 
observant notes of “men and manners.” 
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It was on one of these not very frequent holiday afternoons, about 
a year after her establishment in the restaurant, that that encounter had 
taken place between Madame and Mrs. Douglas Awdry, which had 
proved to be to the latter the beginning of so disastrous a series of 
events, and which, as might be judged from her conduct upon the 
occasion, had produced a very disturbing effect upon the mind of the 
former. Indeed—although, if Claudia had strained her wits to the 
utmost, she could not have understood why—Madame, for the moment, 
had been fully as much shocked and dismayed at that unlooked-for 
meeting as she had been herself. For just as Claudia had believed 
that the ocean rolled between herself and this witness to her folly and 
falsehood, so Madame also had assumed. She did not know Made- 
moiselle Estcourt’s married name, but she had taken it for granted, 
before this meeting in Hyde Park, that her husband must be a Canadian 
gentleman. Now, Madame could not tell whether or not this 
hypothesis was correct. It might be that the young lady was in 
England merely for a visit. Madame devoutly hoped that this was 
the case, but, also, she profoundly regretted that she could not make 
sure ofthe matter. If only the family had sailed from Quebec, instead 
of from Montreal, as they had done, Marie told herself, she might 
have found opportunity to learn something about Miss Estcourt’s 
wedding and the name and position of her new husband. As it was, 
she could think of no way now to make inquiries upon the subject 
excepting through her father, and, for reasons of her own, Madame 
Vandeleur had determined to cut off all association with her father. 
For some time, therefore, she was compelled to remain in doubt; 
but, by-and-by, hope triumphed over apprehension, and Madame be- 
gan to feel almost sure that the young Canadian lady’s appearance in 
London had only been a temporary one, and that she had gone back 
to her own country. Her conclusion was founded on the fact that, 
however often she went to the Park, and however carefully she 
scanned the occupants of each carriage, the riders upon horseback, 
or the promenaders upon the side paths, Madame never again, through 
all these three years, or other years that followed them, caught a 
glimpse of those delicate and beautiful features. 

To believe that the great Atlantic (a wider barrier then than now) 
spread between herself and the owner of those beautiful features, was, 
undoubtedly, a satisfaction ; but, to Madame Vandeleur, it would 
(if the truth must be told) have been a much greater satisfaction could 
she have hoped that a river, narrow, but more impassable than any 
ocean in the world, divided her from the mother of that little dark- 
eyed fellow who now went always by the name of Louis. 
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In a few words it will now be necessary for us to pass over many 
years. 

For three of those years, as has been said, the Vandeleurs lived 
in obscurity above the restaurant—Madame insisting on laying by 
the whole of a large and continually increasing income from this 
source, and in living, as could be done in perfect comfort, on the 
interest of the £3,000 invested in Canada in the name of Claude 
Stephens Vandeleur. 

Of those thousands, two had been expended in the purchase of 
building ground in Toronto, a town which had advanced and was still 
advancing more rapidly and solidly towards commercial prosperity 
than perhaps any other on the American continent. This investment 
had, accordingly, turned out a capital one, and already Claude’s 
property there had doubled in value. 

The other thousand had been invested by the trustees in farm 
land in the neighbourhood of Montreal, but for some little time, 
Ella Thorne’s friend (the working partner in this executorship) had 
been debating the advisability of selling that land and buying more 
in Toronto. Madame Vandeleur was awaiting, by each post, a letter 
asking her husband’s assent to this transaction (for Paul, it will be 
remembered, had been appointed co-trustee for his adopted son), 
when, instead of that letter, there arrived another which stirred 
Madame’s aspiring soul to its depths. 

That letter contained the news that, on a portion of the land 
which it had been designed to part with, there had just been dis- 
covered a rich deposit of iron ore. As a matter of course, time 
would be required to work it out, and, in the beginning, expense ; 
but ultimately, it might confidently be expected to prove a most 
valuable property, and a source to the Vandeleurs of a splendid 
income. 

And so, beyond every estimate, it dd prove. 

On first learning the news, which reached her at the end of those 
three hard-working years, Madame removed her family to a prettily 
furnished house in Bayswater. For two years longer, however, she 
still continued to take an active personal share in the superintendence 
of her business in the city. By that time the iron mine in Canada 
was in full working order ; speculations which had been made with 
money derived from the restaurant had all turned out trumps ; the 
proceeds from the business (in which Marie still remained a partner, 
though now only a sleeping partner) still continued enormous, 
and, in short, the tide of wealth was flowing in from every quarter. 

Five years more—ten from the date of her arrival in England— 
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and Madame Vandeleur was as rich, or a/mos?¢ as rich, as even she 
could desire. She possessed, or rather, of course, her husband pos- 
sessed, a house in the country and another in Harley Street, then a 
quite fashionable locality. The two boys, after some years at a first- 
class private school, were now at Eton—the associates of embryo 
lords, and themselves, in manners and appearance, perfect little 
gentlemen. As for Marie, whilst her aspect remained, as ever, 
strikingly peculiar, her carriage, air, dress, and tone of conversation 
would not have misbecome a duchess. In strict secrecy, too, the 
little woman had acquired a very respectable education. She played 
badly enough upon the piano, but marvellously well upon the harp ; 
and, in addition to English and French, she read and spoke German 
and Italian. Now, at length, now, surely, the happy moment had 
arrived when Madame might begin to enjoy the fruition of her own 
schemes and labours and the prosperity wherewith that fickle goddess 
Fortune had seen fit to load her? Vow, surely, she might at least 
make her way into that outer court of wealth and fashion and begin 
to assert herself there. 

Alas, alas! at the very moment when victory might have appeared 
certain, poor Marie found her guns spiked! Alas, when her race was 
drawing towards an end, she found herself weighted with an incubus 
worse than any old man of the sea ! 

Wealth, education, position of a sort had been attained ; her sons 
were gentlemen ; she, Madame, was a lady; du¢ Paul? Paul re- 
mained a peasant ; worse than that, he was a deteriorated peasant ; 
worse still, he had become a drunken peasant! Yes, even the most 
capable of mortals cannot be infallible ; and though she had managed 
other things so well, Madame had not managed her husband well. 
To begin with, it had been a mistake to leave him, as she had done, 
without employment. For whilst, at the outset, Paul had been 
willing, nay, even anxious to work, his disposition was naturally of 
the laisser aller sort, and he soon began to take only too kindly to 
idleness. To loll about the parks with the children; to row them 
up the river; or to loaf by himself around the dockyards, had seemed 
occupation enough—especially after the arduous intellectual labours 
to which he was subjected in those early years. But whilst willing 
enough to be idle, Paul, as has already been said, was not happy. 
From the beginning he hated London. The great bustling city, 
where he knew no one and where no one knew him, possessed little 
interest to this huge, unimaginative and unintellectual fellow. 
Lounging about with his hands in his pockets, he moped as well as 
dawdled ; and especially was this the case after the children were 
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taken from the hands of their governess and sent to school. Then, 
indeed, time hung on heavy wings for poor Paul Vandeleur, and he 
took to “killing” it in an unfortunate way. It was a long time 
before his wife found him out. 

Drunkenness was a vice wherewith Marie had never in her pre- 
vious life been brought into the slightest contact. Wholly inexpe- 
rienced in its signs, she was, for her, singularly slow in detecting 
them—perhaps because Paul was, for him, singularly acute in hiding 
them. 

At all events, by the time she did begin to suspect what made her 
husband so dull and stupid at frequent intervals—so inconsequent in 
his remarks and so thick in his utterance—the malady that occasioned 
these phenomena had almost passed beyond remedy. In a very 
short time it had done so entirely. Then, to her utter dismay, Marie 
found that the passion which had laid hold of her husband was 
stronger than herself. Her influence, potent as it had always been, 
could not cope with this insidious, overmastering, enslaving power. 
In his sober moments Paul still feared and still loved his wife ; but, 
alas ! those sober moments grew fewer and farther between. As the 
years passed on, the poor fellow would sometimes disappear from his 
home for days, even for weeks at a time, to return a wretched, coarse, 
bloated object, with his clothes in rags, his hair unkempt, his face 
unwashen. 

To describe the rage, the grief, the unutterable dismay which 
Madame suffered on this account would be impossible. To tell, 
either, how, over and over again, having kept him out of sight for a 
period, the littke woman had managed to form some creditable 
acquaintances, and then, how Paul’s sudden appearance, fresh from 
some drunken debauch (at the country house, when she had bidden 
him remain in town, or at the town house, when she had believed him 
still in the country) would cover her with confusion and disgrace—all 
this would be too harrowing to the feelings of any sensitive reader. 
Such scenes as were sure to occur may be left to the imagination, as 
well as the mode in which Marie met them. To be balked and defeated, 
stultified in all her efforts, water-logged in sight of port, befooled and 
checkmated ! how could she bear it? And, that this spoke in the 
wheels of her prosperity, this mill-stone round the neck of her 
ambition, should be Pau// Paul, whom she had been wont to 
lead about like a tame bear! Paul, whom she would no more have 
dreamt of as capable of rebelling against her authority than the Czar 
of all the Russias would have dreamt of being defied by his lowest 
serf! How could she endure it? Madame felt that she could not 
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endure it. And yet she had been forced to endure it! She had 
tried, more than once, to persuade Paul to return to Canada, to go 
back to the old home and friends he had been so loath to leave. 
But Paul would not listen to this suggestion. There were no public- 
houses in the back woods, and the poor fellow’s love for his old home 
had vanished, along with all else that-had been best and worthiest in 
him, under the deteriorating influence to which he had so completely 
given himself up. Again, Marie had commanded and entreated that 
he would live apart from her. But though he would obey her 
mandates for a while, it was only to return at the most inopportune 
junctures, inflamed by the drink that had given him courage to 
disobey. What help was there for the high-spirited little woman in 
this dreadful emergency? Paul had the money (it was ages before 
the “ Married Women’s Property Act” had appeared even as a vision 
to the mind of the justest statesman), and having the money, Paul 
had power. Madame could not lock him up, though, it must be 
confessed, she had made the attempt; neither could she deprive him 
of the means for indulging his vicious ay ‘petite. 

There was only one way out of the difficulty, but it was a serious, 
a dangerous, a terrible way. For two-years Marie had thought it out 
in all its bearings, had had it constantly present in her mind, but had 
been unable to persuade herself-zo take it. Never, in her life before, 
had she been on the horns of such a dilemma. On the one hand, to 
suffer herself to be driven to the wall—to submit to be conquered, 
she, Marie Vandeleur? Intolerable! Impossible! But then, the 
mode of escape? Truly, it was a case of Scylla and Charybdis. It 
was not to be wondered at that, for once in her experience, Madame 
should waver and hesitate. Still, there was that way, and she 
pondered over it continually. And when an idea has once taken 
firm possession of the mind, it acquires a tendency to embody itself 
in reality. So, at least, we are told by a scientific writer, who thus 
explains that singular, but well-known phenomenon of the inclination 
to which many persons are subjected of throwing themselves down 
from any great height. A conception of the act lays vivid hold of 
the imagination, and straightway the impulse arises to carry the 
conception into effect. Be that as it may, Madame Vandeleur had 
been slow in resolving to realise that idea which had so long existed 
as a tormenting abstraction in her brain; but, at length, driven to 
bay, she did so resolve. 

It was on the eve of the summer vacation. The two boys 
were expected home from Eton on the morrow, when Madame 
suddenly announced to her husband that she intended to spend 
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these holidays abroad, and, further, that she meant to start for the 
Continent without an hour’s delay. The boys’ portmanteaus, she 
explained, would not be unpacked, and she had already given orders 
to have her own trunks, and all necessaries for his (Paul’s) convenience 
in travelling got ready, so that they could set off on the following 
afternoon directly upon the boys’ arrival. Startled by this abrupt 
suggestion, and being at the moment sober, and, as a necessary 
consequence, submissive, Paul offered no opposition. Neither did 
he rebel against a second summary decree on his wife’s part, to wit, 
that he should, that very evening, make his will. “For how could 
one foresee,” as she reasonably observed, “to what accidents or 
dangers one might not be exposed in travelling?” 

Once more, as regarded the substance of that will, Paul proved 
amenable to the authority of which, excepting in his pot-valiant 
moments, the poor fellow stood as much, if not more, than ever in 
awe. And that he should have no chance of becoming pot-valiant, 
Madame had taken care ; for all through the day she had stuck to 
his side like a leech, overawing him by her most autocratic and 
imposing manner, and reducing him by this means, and by the 
privation of his customary stimulants, to a condition of the most 
abject humility and pitiful depression of spirit. Thus, with her 
husband’s will made to her satisfaction, and safely deposited in her 
bureau, Madame Vandeleur, on the night before this sudden departure 
of the family for the Continent, slept the sleep of the wise and the 
just. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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A JAPANESE PILGRIMAGE. 


HE Buddhist and Shinto religions, which prevail in Japan, lax 
enough in all conscience with regard to what may be termed 
every-day morality, are stern exactors in the matter of pilgrimages, 
although, owing to the spread of Western influences in the land, very 
much more indulgence is granted nowadays than was even ten 
years ago. 

To make an annual pilgrimage to one of the two holy mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Tokio, Fuji-yama or O-Yama, was a duty 
rarely neglected even by the lowliest citizens, although wealthy men 
could easily purchase an equivalent penance ; indeed, such pilgrim- 
ages were so readily and cheerfully undertaken, that they seemed to 
be regarded far more in the light of pleasant holiday outings than as 
serious religious obligations, and the inquisitive stranger who mingled 
with the crowd became vividly impressed with the truth of the saying 
that the Japanese are the French of the East. 

October, the pleasantest month of the pleasant Japanese year, is 
that which is generally chosen for the performance of pilgrimages, 
although the roads to the shrines are. crowded with rigid devotees 
during the burning months of July, August, and September. 

We do not care to attach ourselves to any particular group, for 
the native mode of progression is far too dawdling and wearisome 
to suit our active European natures, but we take the road with the 
crowd, and on a fine September morning, at an hour when Yokohama 
servants are beginning to think that they ought to get up and see to 
their masters’ baths, we quit the not very savoury or attractive suburb 
of Shinagawa, knapsacks on our backs, sun-hats on our heads, stout 
sticks in our hands, some paper money in our pockets, a coolie 
having preceded us some hours previously with a few articles of 
European food, almost indispensable in a country where the changes, 
and not many of them, are rung upon rice and fish. 

Nowadays, the native pilgrims largely avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the railway open between the capital and 
Kanagawa to get over twenty miles of road, but we intend to per- 
form our pilgrimage conscientiously, and to eschew all other means 
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of conveyance but our own legs, and so, amidst a perfect hurricane of 
farewells from the good folk at the “ Cherry Blossom” tea-hovse, we 
step out. 

The scene is a striking one. There are pilgrims of all ages and 
of both sexes here—withered, gaunt-legged sexagenarians who have 
scaled the holy mountains half a hundred times, and who are walk- 
ing guide-books to the temples and shrines of the country; strapping 
youths, ample citizens, mothers with infants tied to their backs, 
damsels, boys and girls ; all clad in orthodox white, with broad bam- 
boo hats on their heads, tinkling bells at their girdles, staves in their 
hands, straw sandals on their feet, and their limited zmpedimenta 
slung round their necks. 

The first eight miles brings little before us that is worthy of special 
notice. The road—that famous old Tocaido which has been the 
scene of many of the most stirring events in Japanese history and 
romance—truns by the sea-shore, the Bay of Yedo, with its outlying 
forts, its quaint native junks riding at anchor side by side with the 
vessels of Western build, being on our left ; a range of hills on our 
right, which sink gradually down to the level of a vast, highly culti- 
vated, sun-lit plain. 

At nine miles many of our fellow-trampers strike off along a 
footpath to the right. This leads us to the famous hill temples and 
burial-ground of Ikenyami, than which there is no more charming 
and picturesque spot near the capital. The hill is densely covered 
with trees and thickets and banks of bright flowers; at its base 
cluster a circle of tea-houses and refreshment booths, which drive a 
roaring trade during the pilgrim season. We ascend the hill by a 
magnificent flight of steps, and find ourselves on a plateau, sur- 
rounded by temples and shrines, behind which is a deep, sombre 
fringe of solemn, whispering trees. The place is noisy and animated 
enough now, for a score of temple bells are ringing, temple drums 
are booming, and the monotonous wail of the priests makes itself 
heard even above the chattering voices and clattering clogs of many 
hundred pilgrims ; but, out of the pilgrim season, there is no place 
better adapted for quiet retirement and uninterrupted soliloquy. 
Very quaint and curious are the funeral monuments to many of the 
greatest Tokio families, scattered about amidst the solemn trees and 
grouped around the picturesque pagoda; and no more impressive 
spot for a last resting-place could well have been chosen. But their 
glory has long departed—many of them have fallen from their 
pedestals, all are moss-grown, out of the perpendicular, forgotten 
and neglected. All this (in which lies the chief charm to the 
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European eye) is unnoticed by the pilgrim, who has come upon 
business, although the transaction of that business does not occupy 
him very many minutes. All he does is to present himself at a 
chosen temple, shake a rope suspended from the roof (which tinkles 
a little bell) in order to call the attentions of the god and the priest, 
bow himself in silent prayer for a few seconds, and toss a handful of 
copper cash into the big wooden coffer. If he be very devout he will 
pay a visit to a ghastly figure shut up in a case with a wire front, 
chew a pellet of paper, and take a shot at the image, spitting ; 
judging it good augury for his pilgrimage if the paper sticks, and the 
reverse if it fails. Then he is at liberty to lounge in the booths at 
the bottom of the hill, eating stewed eels (if he can afford them), 
drinking tea or sai in any case, listening to the mournful songs of 
the wandering Eta damsels, or to the buffoonery of the itinerant 
reciter. 

We go on, and regain the main road close by the Logo river, 
which, until a dozen years ago, was crossed by a ferry, but is now 
spanned by two fine bridges. 

Kawasaki, a large village on the opposite bank, was the last 
stopping-place of the great lords in their progresses from the country 
to pay their annual visits to the ruler of the land, in Yedo. Hence, 
Kawasaki is still a village of tea-houses, although its glory has 
departed. Some of the Kawasaki tea-houses are fine buildings, able 
. to accommodate a couple of hundred sleepers, bright and attractive, 
with white, soft mats, curiously carved and carefully polished wood- 
work, quaint and gorgeous scrolls and pictures, and with suites of 
private apartments behind, looking on to pleasant gardens. 

Here we have another curious and animated scene, for the 
pilgrims run in grooves, and stop exactly where long habit ordains 
them to stop, Kawasaki being the first place. 

The basement hall is crowded with pilgrims—eating, drinking, 
laughing, talking, chaffing, washing their feet, packing up their 
baggage, arriving and departing. Amidst them flit, butterfly-like, 
scores of damsels, dressed in light raiment of one pattern, worried 
out of their lives with orders from all directions, balancing huge 
pyramids of dishes in their hands—yet ever smiling and polite. Up 
and down the great wooden ladder communicating with the upper 
floor moves a constant stream of guests and servants. The balconies 
are crowded with gentlemen who have discarded their upper 
garments for ease and coolness, and who are exchanging lively 
volleys of repartee with the crowd of passers-by in the roadway 
beneath. Whilst the eye is bewildered with the constant play of 
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- light upon ever moving forms of different colours, the ears tingle 
with the clamour, and the attention is kept fully occupied in all 
directions. 

We ourselves are not quite ready for tiffin (as we have only been 
on the road a couple of hours), but we drink a few cups of tea, and 
then follow a thick white stream of pilgrims, pursuing a road striking 
off to the left. This takes us to the famous temple of Kobo-Daishi 
(commonly known as Daish-Sama), the reputed inventor of the 
ordinary Kata-Kana syllabary. 

Ikenyami may be passed over by the pilgrim, but not Daish- 
Sama’s fane, so that the road leading to it has rather the appearance 
of a fair-ground than of an approach to a great shrine; the principal 
articles exposed for sale in the booths being curious toys and 
ornaments made of red and black wicker-work, masks of Otafuku 
(plumpest of historical dames), and sweetmeats. 

The temple itself is a fine building, with an enormous roof, 
visible for miles around, and shining like molten gold when the sun- 
rays play upon its rich gilding; a picturesque campanile, placed 
on a huge stone pedestal ; a holy-water basin, big enough for a 
plunge-bath; an image, much venerated by rheumatic sufferers, and 
consequently worn almost smooth by the contact of many generations 
of credulous rubbers ; and a curious stone, equally venerated by 
barren women. 

From Kawasaki we keep on through a pleasant, smiling country, 
which reminds us of home, so abundant are the evidences of content, 
fertility, and prosperity. There are acres of orchards amidst the 
great plains of rice paddy, the dead level of which is broken here 
and there by tree-crowned hills or thickets of waving, -feathery 
bamboo ; whilst variety is lent by the groups of picturesque thatched 
cottages or the red roof of some rustic shrine. 

The pilgrims stop far more frequently than we do, for dotted 
along the roadside are innumerable shrines and small temples, each. 
of which demands a passing obeisance. 

As we pass through Tsurumi and near Kanagawa the scenery to 
our right becomes bolder and more romantic, and we are sorely 
tempted to explore some of the pleasant bypaths winding upwards 
into the bosom of the hills, amidst thickets of great camellia and 
blazing azalea, whilst on our left we approach again the sea, and 
at the railway bridge get a glimpse of the foreign settlement at 
Yokohama. 


In Kanagawa itself sleeping accommodation is not to be had for 
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love or money, most of the pilgrims ‘making the village their halting 
place for the night. But we push on to Hodogia, where we can count 
upon the hospitality of an old priest who lives in an obscure little temple 
off the high road, and whom we have often amused with sketches and 
attempts to learn the language. 

The pilgrims make things lively for these roadside villages ; 
sounds of revelry are heard in all directions, and the usually quiet 
street is alive and bustling at an abnormal hour. Indeed, we imagine 
it will be an odd thing if a fire is not occasioned by these careless 
fellows, skylarking amongst open lights in the flimsiest of wooden 
houses. 

We are off again the next morning ere the majority of our fellow- 
travellers have thought of making a start, although here and there a 
gentleman may be seen strapping up his baggage or haggling for 
new sandals, whose bloodshot eyes tell tales of the past night’s 
revelry. 

The road between Hodogia and Totsuka, about eight miles, is 
so thoroughly well known, that it hardly needs a description, for 
Totsuka is a favourite rendezvous of Sunday excursionists and globe- 
trotters who have but a short time to spend in the neighbourhood, 
and who wish to say that they have seen something of the country. 
Totsuka, although beautifully situated, is not a very pleasant village, 
and forms one of that group which have been demoralised by 
constant contact with the worst specimens of Western travellers. 
Long familiarity with these gentry have bred in Totsuka folk a deep 
contempt for Europeans generally. Many of the tea-houses actually 
decline to serve foreigners, and send them to the well-known 
Wataiyas, where a bevy of foul-mouthed damsels and a supply of 
British beer are kept expressly for their amusement and refresh- 
ment. The shopkeepers address us as “ omai”—“ you,” instead of 
“ Anata”—“your worship”; little boys run out, shriek “Tojin 
Baka ! ”—“ Beast of an invader.!” and rush away again; open reviling 
is common, and altogether Totsuka is pot a favourable sample of the 
Japanese village. 

Between Totsuka and Fujisawa, a distance of five miles, the road 
is exquisitely romantic and beautiful, although terribly rough for the 
unpractised pedestrian, and a regular purgatory for the traveller on 
wheels. It is constantly winding, ascending and descending, and on 
each side a succession of marvellous panoramas over a thickly- 
wooded country present themselves, and make us long to quit the 
beaten track, and wander away hap-hazard towards the distant blue 
line of mountains, behind which rises the beautiful cone of the 
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“ Peerless Mountain,” like a white-clad bride from a couch of 
clouds. 

Fujisawa is still a large and important place, although nothing 
to what it was in the days when old Doctor Koempfer halted there 
on his way to Yedo with the representatives of the Dutch East India 
Company at Nagesaki two hundred years ago, or even when, not a 
quarter of a century back, the great nobles came along in their 
palanquins, each with his five or six hundred retainers, compelling 
the most abject submission everywhere at the point of the trenchant 
Muramasa blade. 

A great many pilgrims who are performing their duties rigidly 
turn off sharp to the left at Fujisawa, and pass under a huge stone, 
“Torii,” along a sandy road to the beautiful sacred island of Ino- 
shima, where is the shrine of Benzaiten, goddess of the sea, com- 
monly known as Benten Sama ; but we, anxious to get as soon as 
possible off the great road, merely halt here for the tiffin which we 
feel we deserve after thirteen miles of good hard walking. For this 
purpose we choose a neat, clean little tea-house, very little frequented 
by foreigners, and not at all by pilgrims, to whom the landlord objects 
because they bring so much dirt with them. Our room looks out 
on a typical little Japanese “ garden,” wherein is represented in 
miniature with wonderful accuracy and skill the country around 
Fuji-yama—dwarfed trees, mountains, a river, with Liliputian 
temples and villages and bridges scattered about; the whole sur- 
rounded by a beautiful fringe of cherry and plum trees, azaleas, 
camellias, iris, and yellow “icho.” It takes us a good twenty 
minutes to get to the last house in Fujisawa; then we ascend a stift 
hill, emerge in a bit of road arcaded by the branches of venerable 
trees, and finally turn off under a “ Torii,” and bid farewell to the 
Tocaido. 

We intend to stop at Ichi-no-mya for the night, but there is no 
room, so we must needs push on through rather an uninteresting tea 
country to Isebara. 

It is rather a striking scene as we drag our weary legs around the 
last corner, and emerge into the main street of Isebara. The full 
-moon is shining, the roadway is of a silvery white, whilst the most 
minute objects cast a deep, black, weird shadow. Beiore us, like a 
huge cloud, looms the triangular mass of our mountain O-Yama ; 
the place is quite quiet, because the majority of pilgrims go to O- 
Yama vié Atsungi and Minongi, and we are the only human beings 
in the street. Weare not sorry to throw off our dusty knicker- 


bockers, Norfolk jackets, and thick boots, get into clean native 
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garments, and squat down to a sumptuous repast of tinned soup, 
fish, rice, and pork stew, washed down by the famous “ San Toku 
Shin,” the wine of “the Three Virtues,” after which we smoke a pipe 
with our host and turn in between our quilts. 

Isebara is probably now well known to Europeans, but at the 
date of our pilgrimage the arrival there of a foreigner was the occasion 
for universal excitement and curiosity. Early the next morning we 
were awakened by much talking and movement outside the screens 
of our room. One of us, peeping through a crevice, saw that the 
cause of the assembly was the apparition of our boots, which, in 
deference to the universal custom of the country, we had left on the 
ground outside our room overnight. The simple folk were evidently 
speculating as to the nature of these articles, for they were standing 
in a group, chattering, arguing, and gesticulating in the most animated 
fashion, with the two pairs of boots in their midst. At length one 
old gentleman took one up, examined it closely, as if it were some 
kind of curious machine, passed it on to his neighbour, who, after his 
examination, passed it to his, and so on until the boot had made the 
circuit of some score of individuals. A sudden opening of the 
shutters by us occasions profuse apologies and obeisances, one 
gentleman in particular, pushed forward as spokesman, making us the 
following extraordinary speech, “Gents, we have very sorry to be 
curious for your foot coverings ; nevertheless, dese poor man never 
will see European foot covering before.” 

From Isebara we mount gradually to Koyias, the village at the 
foot of O-Yama, from whence the ascent is most pleasantly made, 
passing through a pretty, wooded country. Koyias itself is, to our 
idea, a typical Japanese village. No vehicle has ever gone beyond the 
entrance to Koyias, for the very sufficient reason that, as the village is 
built upon the slope of the mountain, the street consists ofa series of 
steps at intervals of a few yards. Down each side of the street 
rushes and tumbles a crystal stream, deviated here and there to form 
a holy-water basin, or to leap into a pool from a grotesquely carved 
spout. Evidences of our approach to holy ground are here nume- 
rous. Temples and shrines abound ; the greater number of shops are 
for the sale of articles of pilgrim attire, relics, mementoes, and ex- 
votos, or are masons’ establishments, wherein are produced those 
extraordinary decorations which figure in temples and shrines. Here 
and there we pass a pilgrim undergoing penance. The man is 
standing or rather staggering under a stream of water which pours on 
his head from a curious gargoyle fixed in the rock twenty feet above 
his head. He has been there for a couple of hours, and will remain 
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until he falls in a heap thoroughly exhausted. Another man is 
walking rapidly between two tubs placed at an interval of almost 
twelve yards from each other. From one tub he takes a small piece 
of wood with inscribed characters thereon, and puts it in the other ; 
when the one tub is emptied and the other filled he reverses the 
operation, until the number of journeys ordained by the priest of his 
temple is accomplished—the number of journeys necessary to procure 
good fortune or absolution varying, it may be stated, according as 
his contribution to the temple treasury has been great or small. A 
third man is simply bowing his head backwards and forwards before 
a statue of Buddha, muttering as hard as he can the words, “ Nami 
Ami Daibutsu”—“ Hear us, O great Buddha!” A fourth man is 
sitting with bare head and face upturned to the rays of the midday 
sun, which is powerful although it be late September. He will pro- 
bably get sunstroke, but he will have performed his duty. 

Depth of purse, however, goes a great way towards the softening 
of penance. Plenary absolution can be purchased for half a sovereign, 
and only the most poverty-stricken need undergo unmitigated self- 
mortification. 

There is a quaint old-worldliness about Koyias which is very 
attractive to the explorer of the byways of Japanese life. The 
simple life of the people runs on, as it has run for hundreds of years, 
unbroken, except during the pilgrim season, or when there is a great 
hunting on O-Yama, and at the time of which we are writing there 
did not seem to be the smallest inclination amongst the people to 
run after the tempting phantom, Western civilisation. They are 
quiet, inoffensive, curious, courteous folk; superstitious, as are most 
people who dwell in the neighbourhood of forests and mountains ; 
imbued with a strong pride in hereditary occupation of lands and 
houses ; stalwart, active fellows, who think nothing of making half 
a dozen ascents of the mountain in a day with a heavy load of 
timber on their backs; mighty wrestlers, and cunning swordsmen. 

We linger a long time amidst the quaint old temples, one of 
which is held in such especial veneration that the supporting posts 
of the porch have been whittled away by enthusiasts for relics three 
times in the last ten years ; we turn aside to those pleasant burial - 
grounds which are such genuine proofs of the true poetry which is 
in the Japanese character—quiet, sequestered spots scooped out 
of the hillside, sheltered on three sides by banks of the brightest 
and cheeriest flowers, on the fourth open to the panorama of 
plain below. We watched the masons deftly carving their effigies 
and monsters, the carpenters shaping the elephants’ heads which 
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figure on the front of every Buddhist temple, the pilgrims preparing 
for the ascent, and are only stirred to active exertion by the 
recollection that we have a stiff climb before us, and not too much 
time in which to perform it satisfactorily and conscientiously. 

So we start, up through a glade of pine trees, amidst a motley 
crowd of laughing, chattering pilgrims, up flights of steps, which are 
so easy that we begin to sneer at the ascent, until we arrive at a 
broad plateau surrounded by buildings, and populous with the most 
abject of dogs. On this plateau is the temple of Sekisen-Sama— 
that is the name of the deity. Who he was or what he does we do 
not know, but he is evidently of importance, for there is a vast 
amount of praying and cash-offering done in his honour. The dogs, 
we are told, are of a peculiar breed and protected bylaw. Their 
breed may be peculiar for its extreme ugliness, but the antagonistic 
attentions they pay us tweed-clad Westerns are by no means peculiar 
to the heights of O-Yama. 

From this temple the real ascent begins, and a very stiff ascent 
it is, although there is a beaten track, and no dangers are to be 
encountered. The path winds up almost in a bower of thick foliage, 
for at no time do we get a glimpse of the country stretched beneath 
us, and is about as bad a path as any pilgrim can desire. Lettered 
stones placed at intervals tell the native pilgrim how far he is pro- 
gressing, but to us they convey no meaning whatever, except that 
we are on the right track. The excitement and amusement caused 
by our presence amongst the natives is ludicrous. It passes their 
comprehension entirely what earthly or other -object a foreigner can 
have in making the ascent; so they stand to let us pass, gape and 
nudge each other, and probably put us down as lunatics. At inter- 
vals there are bamboo-covered shelters for the mountaineers, and at 
these we are enabled to transfer to our sketchbooks types of all the 
pilgrims, whilst we exchange the contents of our flasks and tobacco- 
pouches. At length, after a hard two hours’ climb, we pass under the 
stone, “ Torii,” which marks the summit. A rude hut with a few 
stone figures is all that is to be seem-on the summit; but we are 
amply repaid for our exertions by the glorious view obtained from it. 

Beneath us on all sides stretches an apparently impenetrable 
forest ; scattered about its fringe are villages which look like toys, 
and far away beyond them expands the parti-coloured plain bordered 
by the glittering sea. To our right soars the perfect cone of the 
“ Peerless Mountain,” and to the left of it the range of hills, prominent 
amongst which are the twin peaks of the Hakoni pass. This view 
alone would be sufficient to make a man a convert to the belief that 
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Japan is one of the fairest, if not the fairest, country on earth. Assu- 
redly nowhere else are there such contrasts of light and shade, such 
vivid colouring, such exquisite diversity of outline and conformation, 
and the whole, viewed under a cloudless blue sky and an atmo- 
sphere transparently clear, makes up a picture which must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

Our fellow-pilgrims do not seem to pay much attention to the 
scene, but are busily occupied eating and drinking, offering ex-vofos, 
buying relics in the shape of rosaries and certificates of having made 
the ascent from the filthy old priest who lives up here during the pilgrim 
season. 

We tear ourselves unwillingly from the scene, and follow the stiff 
path which will take us down to our destination for the night, the 
quaint little village of Minongi, just visible in an opening amongst the 
pines about eight thousand feet below us. 

We contrive to lose sight of our coolie, miss our way, and, after 
a series of adventures too long to be recounted here, find ourselves 
at a village, whereat, we are told, no European has ever been seen 
before—six miles from our change of garments, and, what is worse, 
that bottled beer to which we have been looking forward for some 


hours past. 
FRANK ABELL, 
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CONCERNING CLOVER. 


VERY group of organisms, every genus and every species of 
plant or animal, has certain strong points which enable it to 
hold its own in the struggle for existence against its competitors of 
every kind. Most groups have also their weak points, which lay 
them open to attack or extinction at the hands of their various 
enemies. And these weak points are exactly the ones which give 
rise most of all to further modifications. A species may be regarded 
in its normal state as an equilibrium between structure and environing 
conditions. But the equilibrium is never quite complete ; and the 
points of incompleteness are just those where natural selection has 
a fair chance of establishing still higher equilibrations. These are 
somewhat abstract statements in their naked form: let us see how 
far definiteness and concreteness can be given to them by applying 
them in detail to the case of a familiar group of agricultural plants 
—the clovers. 

To most people clover is the name of a single thing, or at most, 
of two things, Purple Clover and Dutch Clover ; but to the botanist 
it is the name of a vast group of little flowering plants, all closely 
resembling one another in their main essentials, yet all differing 
infinitely from one another in two or three strongly marked pecu- 
liarities of minor importance, which nevertheless give them great dis- 
tinctness of habit and appearance. In England alone we have no 
less than twenty-one recognised species of clover, of which at least 
seventeen are really distinguished among themselves by true and 
unmistakable differences, though the ‘other four appear to me to be 
mere botanist’s species, of no genuine structural value. If we were 
to take in the whole world, instead of England alone, the number of 
clovers must be increased to several hundreds. The question for 
our present consideration, then, is twofold : first, what gives the clo- 
vers, as a class, their great success in the struggle for existence, as 
evidenced by their numerous species and individuals ; and secondly, 
what has caused them to break up into so large a number of closely- 
allied but divergent groups, each possessing some special pecu- 
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liarity of its own, which has insured for it an advantage in certain 
situations over all its nearest congeners ? 

Clover is, of course, by iamily, a pea-flower, one of the great 
group of the Papilionacez, a tribe of the vast Leguminous race. 
Now, everybody knows the general appearance of the pea-blossom, 
a form of flower which reappears throughout the whole group, in 
such different plants as gorse, laburnum, peas, beans, vetches, wis- 
taria, lupine, and acacia ; and it is clearly this form of flower which 
gave the original ancestor of the papilionaceous plants its main ad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence over almost all its compeers. 
In other respects, the various members of the pea-flower tribe differ 
widely from one another. Some of them are tall woody trees, like 
the laburnum ; some are bushy shrubs, like the broom; some are 
low creeping herbs, like the clover; and some are lithe trailing 
climbers, like the pea and the scarlet-runner. So again with their 
foliage : some have hard spiky leaves, like furze ; some have regular 
trefoils, like medick ; some have long sprays of many leaflets, like 
the sainfoin ; and some have clinging tendrils, like the peas and 
vetches. Once more, in the pod and seed there are infinite varieties 
of shape, size, and arrangement, as one may see by comparing peas 
with horse beans, or the short hairy pod of gorse with the long 
smooth capsule of the vetch, the inflated globe of the bladder senna, 
and the twisted snail-like spiral of the medick. In fact, there is 
hardly a single particular in which the papilionaceous plants do not 
differ from one another immensely, except only their peculiar flower. 
Clearly, then, it is the flower almost alone which has given them 
their fair start in the struggle for life. I say almost—not quite--alone, 
because, as we shall see hereafter, they owe much also to their 
relatively large and richly-stored seeds. In this one point they early 
reached a state of equilibrium ; in other points, they went on varying 
and adapting themselves to an infinite variety of external circum- 
stances. 

Though it is not my intention to deal at any length here with 
any of the papilionaceous tribe except the clovers, a few words must 
first be premised about this peculiar and successful type of flower. 
It consists, like most other blossoms of the dicotyledonous race, of 
five petals, enclosing ten stamens, and with a single ovary, or embryo 
pod, in its very centre. But anybody who has ever looked at a pea- 
blossom knows very well that it is not regular and radially symme- 
trical like a dog-rose ; it has its parts bilaterally arranged, so that an 
insect lighting upon the flower in search of honey necessarily brushes 
his breast against the stamens and pistil, and therefore cross-fertilizes 
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the embryo pods by carrying pollen from one blossom to the sensitive 
surface of the next. The five petals have undergone special modi- 
fication so as to suit this special mode of impregnation. The upper 
petal, known as the standard, is usually broad and expanded, serving 
as an advertisement to attract insects; and in many advanced species 
it is variegated with convergent lines of different colours, which guide 
the bee towards the exact spot where the nectaries are engaged in 
elaborating honey for his benefit. The two next in order, called the 
wings, are generally shorter and smaller, and in most advanced types 
they possess two little indentations, one on each side, specially 
adapted to afford a foothold for the legs of the visiting bee, in the 
exact position that will enable him at once to reach the honey and 
to brush off the pollen against the sensitive surface. The two lowest 
petals of all are usually united by their under edge, so as to form a 
single organ, known as the keel, and closely enclosing the stamens 
and pistil. As a_rule, too, all ten stamens are united into a single 
tube or sheath ; or else the nine lower ones are so united, while the 
upper one is free. In spite of the general uniformity of floral type, 
however, many special modes of insect fertilization prevail among the 
various pea-flowers. Sometimes the blossom bursts open elastically 
when the bee lights upon it, dusting him all over with the ripe pollen ; 
sometimes a small quantity is pumped out from the sharpened point 
of the keel by the weight of the insect’s body ; sometimes the pollen 
is deposited from his breast on the spirally-curled summit of the 
pistil ; sometimes it is swept off by a little brush of hairs, situated 
close beside the sensitive surface of the embryo pod. All that it is 
here necessary to bear in mind, however, is the general fact that the 
papilionaceous type of flower has gained its present high position as 
a dominant floral pattern by its beautiful and varied adaptation to 
insect fertilization. 

Such being the general nature of the pea-flowers as a whole, we 
have next to. inquire what are the special peculiarities which have 
enabled the clovers in particular to fill their peculiar niche in the 
existing economy of nature. Clearly, the positions which clovers are 
adapted to adorn are not the high places in the hierarchy of vegetal 
life. They are not tall forest trees or bushy shrubs ; they are not long 
creeping trailers or climbers : they are herbs of low and procumbent 
character, best fitted for filling up the interspaces of taller vegetation, 
and for vying with the grasses as elements of the close, tender, deli- 
cate greensward. The points which have enabled them to survive, 
therefore, are just those which allow a plant to thrive under such 
special conditions ; and we must ask briefly what those points may 
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be before we proceed to consider the specific characteristics of the 
various individual clovers. 

In foliage the clovers are distinguished by their graceful trefoil 
leaves, which are an adaptation of the typical papilionaceous pattern 
to the special necessities of their humble situation. For the common 
form of pea-leaf consists of a long leaf-stalk, with one terminal leaflet, 
and with several pairs of lateral leaflets arranged opposite each other 
along a central line. In the clovers, however, and in most other 
small field forms of papilionaceous plants, only one pair of lateral 
leaflets is developed ; and this arrangement allows the leaf-stalk to be 
elevated among the surrounding grasses in such a way as to get freely 
at the sun and air, which are necessary for the nutrition of the plant. 
But the chief peculiarity of the clovers is the arrangement of their 
flowers in dense heads. Instead of the blossoms growing separately or 
in pairs, as with most peas and vetches, or in long loose bunches, as 
with laburnum and sainfoin, the flowers of the clovers, much reduced 
in size, are crowded into compact little bundles, for the most part at 
the end of a long stalk. What we ordinarily call the flower of a 
Purple Clover is, in fact, such a head of clustered flowers. This 
dense clustering of the flowers makes them, though individually small, 
very conspicuous in the mass to bees and other insects, and so largely 
increases their chance of cross-fertilization. For the same purpose 
they usually secrete abundant honey, and they possess in many cases 
the familiar fragrant clover perfume. Moreover, in most, though not 
in all, species the bases of the five petals have grown together into a 
narrow tube, enclosing the honey; and in the common Purple Clover 
this tube is so deep that no British insect except the humble-bee has 
a proboscis long enough to reach the nectaries. Such peculiarities 
are quite sufficient to give the clovers an immense advantage in the 
struggle for existence ; and it is not surprising that they should have 
become exceptionally numerous in species and individuals, even 
among the richly-endowed and dominant papilionaceous family. 

Every race, however, has its weak as well as its strong points ; 
and the weak point of the highly successful clovers lies in the unpro- 
tected position of their seeds and pods. Hence, in accordance with 
the general principles above laid down, it is in these particulars that 
we might expect to find the various species differ most from one 
another, since this is just the part on which natural selection of 
favourable varieties is most likely to be exerted. As in the papiliona- 
ceous family as a whole the flower is the organ which remains almost 
identical throughout, because it is the organ which gives the family its 
true importance ; so in the restricted clover group the trefoil leaflets 
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and the clustered heads of flowers remain almost identical throughout, 
and for the like reason. But in any classification of the various 
species of clover, it will be seen by anybody who looks into the matter 
that all the distinctive characters are drawn from differences in the 
pod and calyx after flowering, because this is the weak point of the 
genus, and the one in which alone diversities of habit have been 
likely to arise and to be perpetuated by survival of the fittest. The 
other organs have long since reached their equilibrium ; these organs 
alone remain in need of further equilibration. 

And why is the pod a weak point? For this reason. The seeds 
of clover, though small, are very richly stored with starches and other 
foodstuffs for the growth of the young plant. Such richness is, of 
course, in itself an advantage to the race, because it allows the 
seedlings to start well equipped on the path of life, with some 
accumulated capital handed on to them by the mother plant. But 
what will feed a seedling will feed an animal as well; and it is just 
these rich little beans in the clover pod which give it all its dangerous 
value as a fodder for cattle. Hence, in the wild state those clovers 
which have their seeds least protected are most likely to be eaten off 
and killed down by birds or animals, while those which have them 
most protected are most likely to survive and become the parents of 
future generations. Here, then, we have the basis upon which 
natural selection can act in differentiating the primitive ancestral 
clover into various divergent species. Whatever accidental variation 
happens to give any particular clover protection for its seeds in any 
special habitat will certainly be preserved and increased, while all 
Opposite variations will be cut off and demolished at once. So faras 
their foliage and their flowers are concerned, the clovers as a body are 
practically in a state of stable equilibrium ; so far as their fruit and 
seeds are concerned, they are still undergoing modification by natural 
selection. 

Clearly to illustrate this fundamental point, let us first look at some 
neighbouring and closely-allied plants, which are not exactly clovers, 
but which resemble them in almost all important particulars. These 
also show the same devices for specially protecting their seeds and 
pods from birds or animals. Take, for example, the genus of the 
medicks. These are mostly small greensward plants, with trefoil 
leaflets like the clovers, but with the flowers in rather tall one-sided 
spikes or loose bunches. Their pods are usually long and many- 
seeded, but they have this curious peculiarity, that instead of growing 
straight like that of a pea or bean, they coil up spirally like a snail- 
shell. When ripe they fall off the plant entire, and thus defeat the 
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hopes of birds and other creatures which wait patiently for the 
opening of the pods. The simpler medicks, such as the agricultural 
lucerne, have smooth spiral pods alone, and therefore they can be 
employed successfully as fodder for cattle. But this, which proves 
an advantage from the point of view of the farmer, is naturally a dis- 
advantage from the point of view of the plant in a wild state, because 
it ensures the seeds being eaten ; and hence the more developed and 
weedy medicks have acquired stout protective prickles, fringing their 
globular spirals, and making them very distasteful morsels to cows or 
horses. We have two such prickly medicks in England, one closely 
coiled and rolled round like a ball, and thickly set with curved hooks ; 
the other loose like a corkscrew, with two rows of sharp bristles at 
the adjacent edges; and both these, as I learn from farmers, are 
extremely objectionable weeds in meadows, rendering the hay almost 
uneatable. Indeed, I am assured that cattle will never touch even 
fresh meadow-grass containing them except when absolutely driven 
by hunger. It is noteworthy that our two doubtfully native smooth 
medicks (lucerne and nonsuch) both grow naturally in rough dry 
places, and are only largely found as “artificial grasses ”—that is to 
say, where introduced and maintained by human agency ; while our 
two more truly wild species are meadow and pasture weeds, and are 
therefore amply protected by prickles against herbivorous animals. 
Again, bird’s-foot trefoil, whose pretty yellow flowers form such 
ornaments to our sunny banks in summer, has a long, hard, dry pod, 
too stringy to be edible, and filled with pith between the beans; while 
lady’s-fingers, a somewhat similar type, has an inflated hairy calyx 
completely enclosing the short pod in its protective and inedible 
capsule. Strangest of all, however, is the small matted bird’s-foot, 
whose pod never opens to shed the seeds, but divides between them into 
little joints or “ articles,” each enclosing a single bean, and so cheating 
the expectant birds of their promised food. These examples, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, will sufficiently serve to show the 
importance of protection for the seeds as a basis of differentiation 
among the papilionaceous flowers. 

With the restricted tribe of clovers the need for such protection 
has almost alone produced all the species into which the genus has 
long since split up. Originally, of course, we must suppose that there 
existed one united type of ancestral clover, differing from the other 
papilionaceous plants in the points which now distinguish the whole 
clover genus, but possessing none of the special distinctive marks 
which specifically divide one kind of clover from another. This 
hypothetical ancestor had probably rather large purplish flowers, 
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collected in compact heads on a common foot-stalk, with the five 
petais separate, and with a small three or four-seeded pod completely 
enclosed within the faded brown petals. From some such form the 
existing clovers have sprung by differentiations almost entirely 
affecting the pods and seeds, though they have also varied a little in 
colour, according to the individual tastes of their particular insect 
visitors, as well as in the degree of union effected between their 
petals. Without going beyond the limits of our own native clovers, 
we will look first at those types in which the arrangement of the pod 
is simplest, and then pass on gradually to those in which it is 
more and more complex, till we arrive at last at that most marvellous 
English species which actually buries its own pods entire in the 
ground by a wonderful series of apparently purposive movements 
and gyrations. 

Our common English Purple Clover (for convenience’ sake I 
adopt throughout Mr. Bentham’s vernacular names) may be taken 
as a good specimen of the simpler and less-protected kinds. The 
mere fact that it is grown extensively for fodder shows that it has no 
deterrent prickles or bristles to ward off the attacks of herbivorous 
animals ; and indeed, throughout the clover group, it may be noted 
that birds and insects, rather than large mammals, seem to be the 
enemies especially guarded against by the majority of plants. Purple 
Clover is a perennial, with long hairy stems, the hairs serving to pre- 
vent ants from creeping up to the blossoms and uselessly rifling the 
honey intended to attract the fertilizing bees. The young flower- 
heads are also enclosed in two papery wings or stipules, which effec- 
tually protect them from injury before they open. The petals are 
united into a very long tube, accessible only (as before noted) to the 
humble-bee ; and in New Zealand, where our European humble-bee 
is unknown, it has been found necessary to import several nest- 
fuls, in order to make the acclimatized clover set its seed for agricul- 
tural purposes. But the devices for the protection of the pod are 
here comparatively slight. Each pod contains, as a rule, only a single 
seed, and it is externally guarded simply by the wire-like calyx-teeth, 
which are long, thin, and awl-shaped, and fringed on either side by 
a row of thick-set hairs. ‘The two lowest are longer than the others, 
apparently as a protection against crawling insects. After flowering, 
the petals remain upon the heads, turn brown, and enclose the 
ripening pod. These brown heads of overblown flowers have such 
a dead, withered appearance that they seem sufficiently to deceive 
all intending depredators. As a whole, the species seems to survive 
mainly because of its protected young flower-heads, its special attrac- 
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tions for fertilization, and its habit of enclosing the pods in the dry petal 
tube. It should be noticed, however, that though artificially pro- 
pagated in meadows and pastures, it would not probably be a very 
successful plant if left entirely to its own devices. Man has intervened 
to give it his powerful aid by sowing its seed, and by fencing it off 
from cattle, so that it has now become, in spite of itself, one of our 
most abundant and ubiquitous clovers. 

Next in order we may take a series of small wild purplish clovers, 
closely allied to this cultivated type, but more specially adapted for pro- 
tection against animal foes. Of these the little Knotted Clover, which 
grows in our dry pastures and banks, is an excellent simple example. 
It is a small tufted annual, often growing in very closely-cropped 
sheep-eaten crofts, and therefore with an acquired habit of creeping 
close to the ground, and spreading its foliage flat against the earth. 
Its calyx-teeth are short and almost prickly, and its little knotted 
heads grow so close in the angles of the leaves that even a sheep has 
hard work to bite them off with his nipping front teeth. The Rough 
Clover is another of these dwarf creepers, much like Knotted Clover 
in general appearance, but even more prostrate, and with its flower- 
heads still more closely wrapped up in the angles of the leaves, whose 
wings or stipules almost completely enclose them. The greatest dif- 
ference, however, resides in the calyx, whose teeth here, after flowering, 
become broader and stiffer, curve backwards, and give the whole 
plant a stringy, dry, innutritious look. This species or variety also 
grows mostly on sheep-bitten banks, and manages wonderfully to 
set its seed in spite of the manifold dangers to which it is exposed. 
Boccone’s Clover, confined in Britain to the Lizard promontory in 
Cornwall, is a larger southern form of the same central type, closely 
allied to the Knotted Clover, It grows much taller, but has an 
equally forbidding type of pods; and I notice in southern France, 
where it is very abundant, that the dry stalks and oblong heads of 
fruit are always left uncropped on bare banks and roadsides where 
goats and sheep have been browsing—a fact which clearly shows 
that even those omnivorous grazers consider it an unpalatable 
morsel. 

To the same group, I think, but in a more developed degree, 
belong three or four other British species, whose protections are 
somewhat less easy to understand. Of these Clustered Clover appears 
like a still higher type of Rough Clover. It is a slender creeping 
annual, with very small globular flower-heads, almost buried in the 
angles of the stem and leaves; and it has short broad calyx-teeth, 
rigidly curved backward after flowering, and with hard sharp points. 
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This, I take it, is a protection against browsing animals. The Sea 
Clover, on the other hand, seems rather to guard against birds or 
insects. In the flowering state, it looks almost exactly like a small 
Purple Clover; but as the seeds ripen it assumes a very different 
aspect. First of all, the calyx-teeth grow out into rather broad 
green leaves, so that the whole head looks more like a mass of foliage 
than a bunch of ripening fruit. The lower tooth, especially, becomes 
very long and leaf-like ; and it may be remarked that, as a rule, the 
two lower teeth in clovers differ more or less conspicuously from the 
upper ones, pointing apparently to some special danger of attack 
from below. As the pod slowly ripens, two lips grow out on either 
side of the calyx, and finally meet on the top of the pod, so as to her- 
metically seal it, leaving only a tightly-closed aperture in the very 
middle. Thus the calyx has, as it were, a false bottom, appearing 
to be empty when it is not really so, and by this means deceiving 
would-be intruders. It must be noticed, however, that such a de- 
ceptive device would be useless against a herbivorous animal, which 
could crop off the entire head; it would only serve against birds or 
insects, which might pick out the seeds one by one. That it does 
effectually protect the tiny beans is certain, for in no case will you 
find a calyx without a pod inside it. At the same time, so thoroughly 
has the calyx with its outgrowth of lips usurped the place of the 
primitive pod-covering that the real pod is reduced to a mere papery 
envelope, and can only be detected as enclosing the seed by a some- 
what careful dissection. In this Sea Clover, too, the entire head, when 
ripe and dry, has a very forbidding aspect, the mass looking 
decidedly prickly and stringy, like a teazle; and I observe that it 
generally remains uncropped until the calyx and seeds fall of them- 
selves, especially in southern Europe, where it grows very tall. 
Why it should be confined to the neighbourhood of the sea and of 
a few tidal rivers, more especially to salt-marshes, it would be hard 
to say; probably the special danger against which it defends itself 
is one found only under these circumstances, in which case it would 
there alone have any advantage Over its competitors. Indeed, it 
must not be supposed that all these questions are yet by any means 
finally solved. The sole object of the present paper is to point out 
the common principle running through the variations of the clover 
pattern, and to suggest such partial explanations of their causes as 
have yet occurred toa single observer. 

Suffocated Clover is another of the tiny creeping types, apparently 
protected for the most part against browsing quadrupeds. It is a wee 
tufted form, with minute flowers stuck close in small dense heads, as 
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if gummed to the short stems, and very crowded along their course. 
We may regard it as the last effort of a very degraded race to keep 
up its existence in the most closely-gnawed pastures, on sand or 
gravel, where only very dwarfed and scrubby plants can escape 
destruction. The reader will notice that under such circumstances 
two types of clover succeed, each in its own way. If the heads 
become very small, close, and inconspicuous, or tightly pressed 
against the wiry trailing stems, they escape the observation of 
browsing animals. If, on the other hand, though tall and noticeable, 
they develop prickly or stiffened teeth, they are rejected as unfit for 
food by the creatures which devour the surrounding herbage. 

Reversed Clover takes its name from a peculiarity which seems 
to be connected with its mode of fertilization, for it has its standard 
petal turned outwards, instead of inwards as in all other clovers. 
The meaning and object of this change I do not know ; but its 
most marked feature is still one bearing upon preservation of the 
seed, for, after flowering, the upper part of the calyx becomes much 
inflated, and is traversed by large membranous veins.. At the same 
time it arches over the lower half, leaving three small teeth below, 
and two swollen ones at the top, so as to form a sort of bladder-like 
capsule over the concealed pod. In this case, again, the protection 
is obviously designed against birds or insects. In the curious 
Strawberry Clover, common among dry meadows and roadsides in 
southern Britain, the same. device has been carried a step further. 
Each flower in the head is here surrounded by a long involucre of 
lobed bracts, and, after flowering, the calyx swells immensely, so as to 
transform the entire head into a compact globular ball of little 
bladders, each enclosing a single pod. This arrangement has been 
popularly compared to a strawberry, but it is much more like a rasp- 
berry, being a delicate pink in hue, and composed of twenty or 
thirty small round capsules. The upper half of the bladder is like- 
wise thickly covered with fine down, doubtless very objectionable to 
the skin of the tongue, and the whole is netted and veined in the 
most delicate and beautiful fashion. Hardly any other clover 
possesses so advanced a plan for protecting its little pod. 

Another type is presented to us by the large Crimson Clover, not 
truly indigenous in Britain, but commonly cultivated for fodder in 
the south of England. It is a soft hairy plant, and, like other 
fodder clovers, it does not possess any very advanced protective 
device. Still, even here, the calyx has extremely long narrow teeth, 
thickly covered with smooth hairs, which serve to keep its beans safe. 
The analogy of a-prickly pear or a rose-hip will show how very 
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unpleasant such hairs feel inthe mouth. The beautiful small Hares- 
foot Clover derives its expressive name from a further development 
of the same principle. The long teeth of the calyx project beyond 
the flowers, and are enveloped in soft downy hair, which gives the 
whole head a very dainty feathery appearance. As soon as the 
flowers are faded, the head looks like a mere mass of soft fluff, 
unenticing to herbivorous animals, and effectually concealing the 
seeds from birds or insects, The Starry Clover of southern Europe, 
naturalized in England at Shoreham and a few other spots, starts 
from much the same point, but has specialized itself both against 
large and small depredators. On the one hand, its smooth woolly 
calyx, much like that of Crimson Clover during the flowering stage, 
spreads out after blossoming into a star-shaped pattern, and forms 
with its neighbours a dry, bristly, interlacing head, thickly studded 
with sharp hairs; and this suffices to protect it from cattle and 
goats. On the other hand, the mouth of the calyx, being thus 
exposed by the spreading of the teeth, is closed by a perfect 
chevaux de frise of convergent tufted hairs, all meeting in the centre 
of the throat ; and this barrier answers the same purpose as that of 
the Sea Clover, though in a different manner, by forming a false 
bottom to exclude insects. I notice on the dry Mediterranean hills 
that these bristly heads are rejected by the goats and sheep, like 
those of Boccone’s Clover, and even donkeys refuse to eat them. 
Turning to a somewhat different class, there are some clovers 
which protect their seeds in a quite distinct manner, by merely turn- 
ing them out of sight. Common Dutch Clover does this in a simple 
yet very noticeable fashion. It bears its pretty white flowers in tall 
globular heads on a lengthened footstalk, which renders them ex- 
tremely conspicuous objects to the fertilizing bees. But each flower 
is stalked within the head, and as soon as it has been fertilized, it 
turns downward, and fades brown against the common footstalk. 
Every head-of Dutch Clover thus habitually consists of two parts— 
an upper part, containing erect open flowers or flower-buds, not yet 
fertilized ; and a lower part containing over-blown flowers, already 
fertilized, and now engaged in setting their seed. This plan com- 
bines two distinct advantages at once. In the first place, the bees 
lose no time in discriminating between the mature honey-bearing 
blossoms and those already rifled, which ensures more frequent visits 
and a larger general average of seed-setting. In the second place, 
the fruiting pedicels and pods, being turned down and concealed, 
are less likely to be visited by small animal foes, such as flying insects, 
which might lay their eggs within, and let the grub feed (as often 
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happens) on the growing seed. Dutch Clover is a fodder plant, and 
therefore, probably, in its native state does not grow much in places 
exposed to the ravages of large herbivores. At the same time, the 
pod is many-seeded, and the plant spreads largely as well by creep- 
ing and rooting at the joints. 

That the object of the turning down after flowering is distinctly to 
protect the pod, as well as to save time for the bees, may be seen, 
I think, from the analogous instance of the pretty little yellow Hop 
Clover. This common and graceful English plant has primrose- 
coloured flowers, and (as usual with yellow blossoms) depends 
mainly for fertilisation upon a smaller class of insects than Dutch or 
Purple Clover. But after the blossoms are fertilized, they turn down 
in the same manner as in Dutch Clover, only far more markedly, 
giving the head a considerable resemblance to the hop-cones from 
which the species takes its name. After being thus reflexed, the 
faded but persistent petals close over the pod, and the standard 
becomes furrowed with deep marks, which seem to me intended to 
give a crumpled, withered appearance to the head. Simple as is this 
device, it nevertheless effectually conceals the pod within a closely- 
imbricated set of scales or shields, each one folding over the next 
like tiles on a house, and entirely preventing the access of birds or 
insects to the seeds. The Lesser Clover and Slender Clover seem to 
me to be successively dwarfed and degraded states of the same plant, 
due apparently in part to bad soil, and in part to diminished need for 
special protection. 

Last of all we come to the most advanced and developed type of 
any, the Subterranean Clover. In general appearance this plant 
closely resembles Dutch Clover, from which, in all probability, it is a 
remote descendant. But, growing, as a rule, on dry sandy or gravelly 
pastures closely nipped by sheep or other herbivores, it has acquired 
a very remarkable and ingenious mode of escaping their depreda- 
tions. Like the other species similarly circumstanced, it grows close to 
the ground, in small tufts ; and it bears a few rather large white 
flowers, two or three together in a starved-looking head. Looked at 
closely in this stage, a number of small central knobs may be distin- 
guished at the end of the common flower-stalk. These knobs are 
really the calyxes of undeveloped blossoms, completing the head. 
After flowering, the stalks lengthen and bend down to the ground, 
carrying the fertilized pods with them. ‘Then the minor pod-stalks 
bend back, and the undeveloped central flowers grow out into short 
thick awls or gimlets, with five finger-like lobes at their extremity, 
representing the five spreading teeth of the original calyx. These 
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awls next begin digging their way into the earth by a slow gyrating 
motion, and at last wear out a hole in which they bury the pod and 
bean entire. Thus the plant actually sows and manures its own 
seed, and so escapes all danger from the grazing animals. This 
extraordinary action may be considered as the high-water-mark of 
ingenuity and foresight in the unconscious outcomes of natural selec- 
tion among the clover kind. 

In conclusion, it may be added that many of these clovers are 
very difficult to discriminate from one another in the flowering stage; 
it is only when the fruit begins to ripen and the calyx to assume its 
characteristic shape that they can be readily identified by safe specific 
marks. Throughout, in short, all the clover traits remain almost the 
same, except in the matter of the fruiting pods. This is the one 
weak point of the genus, and this is therefore the place where 
natural selection has been able to produce fresh differentiating effects. 
Such a brief consideration of one small group of plants may serve to 
bring the general principle with which we started into the definite 
relief of concrete application ; and it may also serve to show the vast 
variety of detail with which nature effects the self-same object, even 
within the narrow limits of a single family or genus. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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A WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


OWARDS the end of last July I took certainly the longest and 
the hardest walk I have ever taken in my life. It was in the 
Tyrol. I was staying at the pension at Klobenstein, near to Bozen, 
and wished many times to try the ascent of the Schlern, a large flat- 
topped mountain on the other side of the valley of the Adige. The 
mountain was no great height, and I was told that the climbing was 
not at all difficult—for horses had been ridden up and down—but 
that the expedition demanded two days. I asked a gentleman who 
had made the ascent if it could not be done in one long day, adding 
that I could bear the fatigue of being on my legs for fifteen hours at 
a stretch. 

“H—m—m! It would be difficult,” he answered. Then he 
told me how it was that he and his daughter, doing all the hard work 
on horseback, had taken two full days over the expedition. I said 
no more about it, but my desire to surmount this enemy who stood 
every day right in front of me increased. Its very presence was a 
continual challenge. I am a married man, and the reader must 
please accept my statement that I did not wish to expend two days 
on the affair. I did want to walk up to the top of the mountain, 
even if it was only to stay there for ten minutes’ rest, and to return 
again to Klobenstein without sleeping away from home. 

But there was another difficulty. There was no one in the hotel 
willing to make the experiment with me. To go alone upon such a 
journey would have robbed the excursion of half its pleasure, and 
when I should have got tired returning home the fatigue would be 
intensely wearisome. There would be little enjoyment in that. My 
stock of German was small, and if I got benighted in the woods, not 
knowing my right hand from my left—a chance that I regarded as 
probable—I would prefer to have some one with me. So I made up 
my mind that I would not go alone. 

At last an opportunity offered itself. An Englishman, whom I 
will call B., came to Klobenstein. We got to know each other, talked 
over the matter,'and we resolved that we would doit. There was 
no thought in our minds as to making the attempt and failing; we 
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determined that we would do it. With a fair share of British pride, 
we said /out das to ourselves we would show those Germans that the 
thing was possible. We made no boastings, but in our hearts we 
were confident of success. When the thing was done it would speak 
for itself. 

It was a Friday morning we started. We ate the usual coffee and 
bread-and-butter breakfast, and a few minutes after five o’clock left the 
hotel, taking with us two small fowls, four hard-boiled eggs, some bread, 
and some wine. B. had also in his pocket a flask of brandy. We 
walked down the steep pathway that leads to Atzwang, then crossing 
the river Adige, and also the railway that runs from Innsbruck to 
Verona, we began at once to mount the hill in front of us in the 
direction of Véls. There we got a glass of beer, though it was 7.30 
A.M.; and we saw afterwards an interesting collection of Tyrolese 
armour—shields, helmets, swords, and the like—that had been col- 
lected by the worthy lord mayor of-the village. ‘Ou la vertu va-t- 
elle se nicher?” I thought to myself. 

Before we left Vols we asked our way, and of course were told 
that we must have a guide. Now, if there was one thing more than 
another upon which we were both quite determined it was that we 
would have no guide. We had come out intent upon a day’s hard 
work ; we knew that the guide would not want to walk at our pace ; 
and, further, we did not wish for his company. There are many 
mountain expeditions in which a guide is continually a necessity. A 
man is chosen because his services are required, and he rules the roast 
completely. But on ordinary expeditions his presence destroys all 
pleasantness of conversation. We did not believe our walk to be so for- 
midable as to make a guide necessary. B. knew German thoroughly; 
he could always ask the way ; and we relied upon our legs. Not long 
after leaving Vols we got into a path that took us into awood. The 
path at first was the right way, but going into the wood was a most 
grievous mistake. I was responsible for the errer. Our intention 
was to walk through the wood in the direction of Ratzes, thinking to 
get there in an hour. It took us four hours, and four hours of 
terribly hard work along the side of the mountain, up and down hill, 
on no sort of track, but through every sort of scrub and underwood, 
very much thicker and more perverse than the ingenuity of man could 
plant to baffle tourists in search of pleasure. About half-past nine a 
halt was enforced upon us. I had been carrying lately the wallet 
containing our food, and I discovered all suddenty that the neck of 
the wine bottle was broken. We had brought with us a quart bottle, 
and also a pint bottle ; happily it was the pint bottle that suffered. 
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We did not regret the mishap, for not much wine was lost, and we 
both wanted food. We contented ourselves with a hard-boiled egg 
and a roll of bread apiece, and drank what wine remained in the 
broken bottle. Those only who have experienced it know -what 
pleasure there is in thus lightening a burden. A bottle that can be 
of no further use is like an enemy killed in mortal combat. One says 
to oneself: “He is vanquished. He will trouble me no more ; let 
him lie.” We began our walk again, and had to continue the same 
sort of hard work for another hour and a half. And we had to cross 
a wide incline of shifting stones. There had been a landslip here, 
and part of this crossing we found to be very troublesome. B. went 
lower down the hill than I did, and got over first ; and as I was 
struggling to crawl along the side of the hill, but was slithering down 
it at a quicker rate than I was progressing forwards, I envied him 
seated comfortably on the grass on the other side. I got over at last, 
and I well recollect the satisfaction I felt as I was sitting down by his 
side. I do not believe I have ever gone through ten minutes of 
harder work than across those stones. Before long there was another 
bad place. Here, too, there had been a landslip, but the ground was 
firmer. Indeed, there was a sort of sheep-track on which to walk, 
but the incline of the hill was steeper than before. I felt as though 
I was made to walk on a tight-rope with a precipice on one side of 
me ; and I am not well skilled in such performances. It has been 
a drawback to me on more than one occasion in the mountains to 
find that I have not been able to keep my presence of mind in places 
of difficulty. Why is it that one “loses one’s head,” and becomes 
for the time imbecile and stupid as a fool? It was so that I felt, 
walking very slowly over this path with my head fairly upright 
and my two arms stretched out at right angles from my body. B. had 
gone on before me, picking his way carefully, but fearing nothing, and 
I felt ashamed of myself for my show of fear. Perhaps most good 
walkers do not know this sensation, but there are others who suffer 
painfully. A reward awaited us on the other side. There was a stream 
with a plentiful supply of good water. We lunched, of course, eating 
our second hard-boiled egg and dividing between us one of our fowls. 
Oh no! the fowl was not too much. It was not a big one, but had 
it been a capon it would not have been too much. One of us called 
to mind the old saying about a goose being an awkward bird because it 
was too much for one and not enough for two; nevertheless, we 
would have exchanged our fowl for a goose. As we were spreading 
out our provisions B, discovered that his brandy flask was broken, 
and all the precious fluid lost. He said it must have been done in 
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crossing the first landslip. He shied the broken flask against a rock, 
and gave expression to a wish that he could throw in the same way 
the head of some public man of note. I agreed with him, but I need 
not mention the sinner’s name. We measured out our wine with 
caution, but I may say here that had we drunk it all we should not 
have regretted afterwards. If I could write poetry I think that a 
verse should be sung in honour of that lunch. Others have enjoyed 
similar feasts, and I hope they will give us their sympathies. The 
way for the next ten minutes was less difficult than what we had come 
through ; and then we found ourselves upon an undoubted path! 
We both vowed that let the path lead us where it might we would 
not leave it. As I had previously advised that we should strike a 
way of our own through the wood, perhaps my protestations against 
leaving the new-found path were the loudest. But,oh joy! On the 
path we saw a man, a well-clothed man! In ten minutes we were 
to be at Bad Ratzes. ‘That was indeed good news. I will not 
stop to describe Bad Ratzes. All we saw of the place was a large, 
handsome, newly-built wooden chalet standing in the middle of the 
forest. This was the Kurhaus Pension. We went upstairs, through 
a large room, in which tables were spread for the one o’clock table 
d’héte, and out on to the verandah. It was then just twelve. While 
we were sitting down in the verandah B. had a friendly chat with the 
priest who had the care of souls of the people of the district. The good 
man gladly accepted a glass of wine, and told B. that we had come 
by a very circuitous route, and that we must have given ourselves 
much unnecessary labour. As we left the hotel at Bad Ratzes he 
shook us both by the hand, put us on our way, and bid us bon 
voyage. 

If there is such a thing as moral justice, if good intentions and 
earnest endeavours find their reward in this world, B. and I deserved 
some commendation. We were told that in another five hours we 
should be at the top of the.Schlern. It was then nearly half-past 
twelve, and we expected to be at the top of the mountain by five, 
after ten hours and a half of walking. The getting home again did 
not occupy our thoughts much, we could leave that to take care of 
itself. For about an hour and a half after we left Ratzes our way 
led through a wood—upon a track this time—but up so steep a hill 
that I would advise no one to undertake it who does not love the 
pleasure of climbing. There was no sort of probable danger in it, 
but it was tough ladder-climbing. Our good spirits were unbounded. 
It might have been better if they had been less exuberant, for then 
we should have gone slower. B. was one of those fellows who ean 
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walk for ever and be none the worse for it ; and as I had been in 
the mountains a month, and had loved to rush up and down the hill- 
sides, I had got myself into condition. Nevertheless, we went too 
fast. About two o’clock we reached a hut upon a plain, and there 
laid down for a few minutes to take breath. There were some 
shepherds near the hut, and they directed us to the path which we 
were to take. Nearly twelve months have elapsed since that day, and 
now, sitting in my chair as I am writing, I say to myself quietly, I 
wish their German had been better. 

I do not remember very distinctly the first part of the way after 
we left the hut. It lay over the bleak wild mountain, and there was 
nothing in it of special interest. I do remember, however, toiling 
up the side of the Schlern mountain. The sun was no longer 
shining ; instead, the sky was covered and rain seemed to be probable. 
We thought little of the rain, except that it would mar our chance of 
a good view from the top, but continued to climb upwards and 
upwards. I had learned from experience never to expect the top 
of a mountain until I had actually reached it—a rule I can safely 
recommend to all young mountaineers. B. knew the truth of this 
quite as well as I did, and he began to consider whether we were 
really going in the right direction. We had long left all trees 
behind us. The only vegetation besides the scanty grass were ferns 
and thick furze bushes. -We could not discover any sign of a path 
near us, or even far away. On the whole, we did not think we could 
do better than continue to mount straight in front of us. It was very 
steep, and a false step might have led to a disaster. We were climbing 
right up the mountain, clutching hold, as for our lives, to such stones 
and ferns as would bear our weight. I felt very uncomfortable. 
There was no secret about it then, and I will make none now. I 
was afraid. There had been one vivid flash of fork lightning, followed 
instantly by a loud peal of thunder. And there was a little rain. I 
do not know that, in themselves, the thunder and lightning frightened 
me much ; the rain certainly did not at all; but I did not like the 
idea of possibly being overtaken on the mountain in a thick mist of _ 
cloud ; and more than all I did not like the idea of further climbing— 
the ascent becoming more and more difficult the higher we went—with 
the knowledge that we could not come down again by any other way. 
We were climbing as one climbs a tree, and had one of the holdfasts 
given way in the pull, or had the ground given way under the strong 
pressure from our feet, we must have slid or rolled down the mountain 
farther, at any rate, than we should have liked. ‘There are moments 
in life when one feels that one has not the right to be careless. I 
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felt then that was one of them. I thought of those belonging to me, 
and I knew that I had no right to play the fool. Had I followed 
only my own inclination, I should not have gone so far, but I hated 
the idea of turning back for fear. There is fear and ‘‘funk.” I will 
not attempt to define either, but I am sure that I knew then perfectly 
well what I was doing, and that my reasons were clearly fixed in my 
own mind. B. was a more expert climber than I was, but he did 
not like the situation much better than I did. I think the only 
difference between us was that perhaps he felt a little less than I did 
the apprehension of falling. Nevertheless, I think the chance of 
danger was imminent. We consulted as to what we should do. It 
was then nearly five o’clock, and it seemed to be hopeless that we 
should ever reach the top of the mountain. With me, at any rate, it 
was not so much a question of time or endurance as of possibility. 
I could not do it. As to B., I will not venture to say whether he 
could or could not. A man should be able to gauge his friend's 
powers very accurately before he determines even in his own 
mind such a question. B. certainly showed no unwillingness to 
return, and, I believe, had none. We did not goon farther. We had 
to confess to ourselves, after all, that we could not reach the top of the 
Schlern. My own first feeling was, I confess, one of great delight that 
I was not obliged to go up that awful mountain any higher. I imagined 
that I was looking through a smoked glass into the next world, and 
that I saw more of it than was agreeable. Slowly we descended the 
mountain, and with great care, for it is generally more difficult to go 
down what may be a dangerous place than to climb up it. Gradually 
the incline became less precipitous, and when we found we could use 
our legs fairly, we both felt a sorrowful regret that we had been worsted 
in our attempt. B. may have felt this sooner than I did, though he also 
had not been sorry to leave off climbing. Then we sat down and 
gave expression to our disappointment. There was no anger in our 
thoughts, but we were both sare at heart. As one is obliged to desist 
from spurring an obstinate brute of.a horse because he cannot be 
made to jump, so were we obliged to desist from climbing the brute 
of a mountain because it had been too steep for us, and—I grieve 
to write the words, for there is a cruel injustice in them—we were 
beaten! I feel now the soreness of our own defeat, if it can be so 
called, more keenly than I did at the time, and I should like now at 
this instant to start off, stick in hand, and again attack the big 
monster. 
Sorrowfully we ran all the rest of the way down the hill ; and, at the 
bottom, looking up at the mountain we had just descended, we 
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thought we saw some men and horses coming down on what must 
be a track very much to the right of the way we had gone. And so 
it was. A gentleman and two ladies, three horses, and three men, 
were coming down the mountain on the very pathway that we ought_to 
have taken! Of course, B. and I felt hurt. We had walked all the 
day, had worked very hard, and then, because the shepherds had 
spoken some unintelligible jargon, our labour had been thrown 
away! Let anyone work for thirteen hours, putting all his soul 
and strength into it as we had done, and then find it to be all to 
no purpose! It was no use being angry, but we were a little 
annoyed and vexed. There was no help for it, so we made 
our way back to the hut where we had left the remainder of our 
provisions, and there dined at six o’clock. As we divided our 
second fowl, we forgot our vexation; and we laughed much at a 
funny dog belonging to the shepherds, who showed us very plainly 
that he did not get all the bones of a fowl for his dinner every day 
of the week. The jolly little beast gave us a good deal of amusement, 
and we were grateful to him. We were not stinted in our wine, for 
we got what we wanted from the shepherds. It was wholesome stuff, 
but I do not think many Londoners would have liked it 

We had taken two hours and a half to mount from Bad Ratzes 
to the hut, but we descended in thirty-five minutes. We rushed 
down that mountain as though blood-hounds were upon our track ; 
our arms and legs must have been made of cast-iron to have stood 
the joltings at all the turns and zigzags through the wood. We did 
not stay at Ratzes a second time, but walked on in the direction 
of Atzwang, without going to Vdls, as we had done in the morning. 
Going to Vols had been clearly a mistake. On our way to Atzwang 
we again went too fast. I think we were urged on by our desire to 
get home ; it was on this part of the journey that we both began to 
feel tired. Hitherto we had always walked on the mountain, or on 
the mountain side, and then nearly at the end of a very hard day a 
walk of eight miles on a bad road was what no one would have 
desired. Atzwang was reached at last, a little after nine o’clock. 
We stayed there a while to rest, and asked for beer. We left at half- 
past nine, and reached Klobenstein just at eleven, having left it at 
five in the morning. I think I was a little less tired than B. when 
we got in. I ate my supper—some soup, and cold ham and veal. 
B. ate some soup only. He may have been wiser than I was. The 
next morning I was prostrate. I tried twice to get up, but I found I 
could not stand. A plate of soup, with a tablespoonful of salt, acci- 
dentally put in, revived me. I found myself getting better as I was 
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eating it, and that the dose of salt didme good. At four in the afternoon 
I was up, ate my dinner, and drank the best part of a bottle of 
champagne. I had liked the salt in the soup, but I disliked very 
much the sugar in the wine. Ginger-beer may be a good drink, but 
at ten francs a bottle one likes it less. B. had got up to the mid-day 
table d’héte dinner, and when I saw him he told me he was “as fit 
as a fiddle.” My fiddle was the worse for wear. B. said, and 
he may have been right, that we did not take enough food with 
us, that for such an expedition we wanted more solid animal food. 
I must give B. a word of praise. He walked all that day in German- 
made shoes! I have been up Pilatus in Switzerland in cricket shoes, 
but they were made in England. Poor B. had long been from 
home, and had worn out all his boots. 

Very soon after the expedition my wife and I left Klobenstein, 
and I have not seen B. since. I wrote to him last November, and a 
month afterwards heard from him that my letter, after many peregri- 
nations, had found him in Vienna. He said he would be in England 
some time this year, and would then come to see me. I am anxiously 
waiting for him. 


HENRY M, MERIVALE, 
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FAITH-HEALING. 


NDER,a variety of forms, faith-healing has not only attracted 
attention but found numerous adherents in most periods of 
history. But, as we propose to show in the present pages, this phase 
of belief has arisen from a multiplicity of causes which, although 
widely divergent from one another, have nevertheless produced the 
same result. Hence the subject is of peculiar interest, because it is 
intimately associated with the progress of the intellectual development 
of Europe.'! The survival of this movement at the present day is an 
illustration of the tendency of popular ideas to periodically reassert 
their claims, even although the spirit of the age may not favour their 
pretensions ; for as Mr. Lecky? remarks: “ A general credulity on the 
subject of miracles now underlies the opinions of almost all educated 
men.” Despite, however, the revolution of popular feeling, which, 
with the advancement of civilisation, has assumed an attitude of 
sceptical indifference towards the occurrence of the miraculous in 
modern life, yet the belief in the supernatural is by no means an 
anachronism. If it does not meet with the same support as three or 
more centuries ago, it nevertheless finds a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers to make its claims known. In discussing, then, the history 
of the so-called “ faith-cures,” it will be seen that however exorbitant 
the conditions required for their success might be, they have seldom 
failed to meet with a ready compliance in past years. But when it is 
remembered that the very essence of faith-healing implies, at the 
outset, an unlimited confidence in those who are desirous of being 
cured, it is of small importance what the conditions may be to which 
they are enjoined to give an implicit assent. These, of course, have 
undergone modification, or the reverse, at different periods, although 
there can be nodoubt that in the majority of instancesa no small strain 
has been made on the faith of those who have submitted to be cured 
by this method. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the 
1 See Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England, 1867, i. 122-6. 
® History of European Morals, 1869, i. 368. See Draper’s History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, 1875, ii. 118. 
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very fact of certain persons applying to the faith-healing process for 
relief from some bodily ailment isa proof that they are of a credulous 
turn of mind, and ready to believe, with an unquestioning sincerity, 
what others could in no wise accept.! 

Amongst some of the causes which have encouraged the growth 
of this movement in bygone times may be noticed the “‘ misconception 
of the laws of nature.” This, indeed, may be regarded as one of the 
earlier reasons which prompted man to resort to all kinds of curious 
methods for the cure of disease. It was only “after ages of toil,” to 
quote Mr. Lecky’s forcible words, “that the mind of man emanci- 
pated itself from those deadly errors to which, by the deceptive 
appearances of nature, the long infancy of humanity is universally 
doomed.” ? Thus the history of disease forms one of the most valu- 
able and interesting sections in the history of primitive culture, in- 
asmuch as it records the struggle of humanity to free itself from those 
personal agencies which were credited with inflicting on man 
the varied ills to which he is subject.* Instead of recognising 
disease as the result of natural causes, it was referred only too fre- 
quently to demoniacal interference, and hence could be alleviated by 
no efforts on the part of man, but by an appeal to the spiritual source 
whence it was supposed to proceed ; in short, it was a superstitious 
credulity of this kind which caused, as Mr. Lecky adds, “ millions of 
prayers to be vainly breathed to what we now know were inexorable 
laws of nature.”* This principle, too, is of universal application, and 
in every part of the world we find those diseases which are peculiarly 
fatal assigned to the Deity, “especially those which have a sudden 
and mysterious appearance.”® Similarly, in olden times, epilepsy 
was known as “ the sacred disease,” and considered to be the effect 
of supernatural interference. Speaking of which Aretzeus® remarks : 
“There is a sort of ignominy, too, in its character, for it seems to 
attack those who offend the moon, and hence the disease is termed 
‘sacred,’ as_it may be from these sources, either from its magnitude, 
or from the cure not being in- the power of man, but of God; or from 
the notion that a demon had entered into the patient.” It is note- 
worthy, however, that in this respect Hippocrates was very far in 
advance, not only of his own age, but of much later periods, for 

? See Bishop Hall’s Characters of Vices, works by Pratt, vii. 102. 

2 History of European Morals, i. 56. 

* See Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe, 1870, i. 7¢. 

* History of European Morals, i. 56. 

5 Buckle’s History of Civilisation in England, i. 127. 

® On the Causes and Signs of Acute or Chronic Disease, pees by T. F, 
Reynolds, 1837, 62. 
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nothing can be more emphatic than his rejection of supernatural 
influences as causes of any disease whatever.' Thus, he says, with 
regard to epilepsy, “it appears to me to be in no wise more divine 
or more sacred than other diseases, but has a natural cause from 
which it originates, like other affections. Men regard its nature and 
cause as divine from ignorance, and wonder because it is not at 
all like other diseases.”? It is evident, therefore, that Hippo- 
crates was fully aware of the nature of disease, and ridiculed most 
strongly those who, instead of striving to alleviate its ravages on the 
human frame by natural means, argued that such visitations can only 
be removed by sacrifice and prayer offered to the divine powers. 
Thus, alluding once more to epilepsy, he says: “They who first 
referred this disease to the Gods appeared to me to be just such per- 
sons as the conjurors, mountebanks, and charlatans now are, who 
give themselves out for being excessively religious, and as knowing 
more than other people. Such persons, then, using the Divinity as a 
pretext and screen of their own inability to afford any assistance, have 
given out that this disease is sacred.” But tracing the theory of the 
causes of disease in relation to their modes of cure, it is observable 
how tenaciously the notion of most human ailments as so many 
manifestations of supernatural agency has-retained its hold on the 
popular mind. Going back, for instance, to the early history of Chris- 
tianity,® “it is demons,” says Origen,‘ “ which produce famine, unfruit- 
fulness, corruptions of the air, and pestilence ;” and St. Augustine® 
speaks in the same strain: “All diseases of Christians are to be 
ascribed to these demons. Chiefly do they torment fresh-baptized 
Christians, yea! even the guiltless new-born infant.” But coming 
down to modern times, Sprengel ® tells us how in Europe every pes- 
tilence was believed to be a manifestation of the divine anger, and, to 
quote his words, “‘les différentes sectes s’accordtrent néanmoins 4 
regarder les maladies graves et dangereuses comme un effet immé- 
diat de la puissance divine.” But this opinion, as Mr. Buckle adds,’ 
“though it has long been dying away, is by no means extinct, even 
in the most civilised countries.” In the most unexpected quarters, 
too, we occasionally find it making a determinate struggle to recover 

1 See Russell’s History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine, 1861, 23. 

2 Adams’ Hippocrates, ii. 843. 

3 See L. F. A. Maury’s Légendes Pieuses du Moyen Age, 1837, 68. 

4 Contra Celsum, lib. vii. c. 31. 

5 De Divinit. Demon., c. 3. 

& Histoire de la Médecine, iii. 112. 

7 History of Civilisation in England, i, 127-8, iii. 471 -3; and see Letomean’s 
Sociology, 1881, 311-13. 
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its early influence, while among the vulgar it still exerts considerable 
sway. *Thus epidemics, which were once regarded as supernatural 
visitations, are now known by science to depend upon natural causes, 
and to be amenable to treatment.! This is. especially the case with 
cholera, which was attributed to divine displeasure, and, in accord- 
ance with the theological theory of disease, was supposed to be 
stayed by a miraculous interposition. But science has long since 
unmistakably proved that cholera is one of the diseases which 
attack with the greatest effect those classes of a community who 
“ neglect their persons, and live in dirty, ill-drained or ill-ventilated 
dwellings.” And as with cholera so with other diseases ; they mostly 
spring from natural causes, concerning which there was formerly so 
much misconception. But, on the other hand, it is no matter of surprise 
that, when delusions of this kind were widely circulated and credited, 
faith-healing should be resorted to as the most consistent means of 
escaping the effects of disease. This probably also explains the 
origin of many of the charms practised throughout our own and other 
countries, in which the formulas used are distinct prayers, although 
it is true that in some instances they are mere verbal forms by no 
means intelligible. At any rate they are so numerous, and survive 
under such a variety of forms, that it would seem much efficacy was 
attached to them by our forefathers. Coleridge,* it may be remem- 
bered, records the time-honoured mode of procedure practised at 
Christ’s Hospital, reported to have been in use in the school since 
its foundation in the reign of Edward VI. A boy attacked by a fit 
of cramp would get out of bed, stand firmly on the leg affected, and 
make the sign of the cross over it, repeating meanwhile this 


formula :— 
The devil is tying a knot in my leg, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John unloose it, I beg; 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus. 


In thesame way, we may trace the practice still common amongst 
our peasantry of transferring an ailment from the patient to another 
person or object. This superstitious usage is a survival of the primi- 
tive spirit-theory of disease, which regarded it as a personal being 
that could be conjured out of a man and conveyed elsewhere. 
Hence the disease was commonly charmed into a stick, and the 

? See Renouard’s Histoire de la Médecine, i. 398. 

2 See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 1873, ii. 373; see, too, Henderson’s Folklore 
of the Northern Counties, 1879, 138-180; Black’s Folk-Medicine, and Pettigrew’s 


Medical Superstitions, 1844. 
8 Table Talk, ii. 59; Notes and Queries, 2nd §S., viii. 245. 
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stick thrown across a highway that it might be effectually separated 
from the sufferer,' it being commonly supposed that the disease, or 
evil spirit, would enter into the first person who picked it up. Thus, 
nowadays, a person troubled with warts is recommended to touch 
each of them with a pebble, and to leave the pebbles in a bag on the 
road to church, that the ailment may be transferred to the unlucky 
finder. Similarly, in Germany, a plaister from a sore may be left at 
a crossway to transmit the disease to a passer-by, and Mr. Tylor? 
informs us that the bunches of flowers which “children offer to 
travellers in Southern Europe are sometimes intended for the un- 
gracious purpose of sending some disease away from their homes.” 
It may be noted that this theory, in addition to being of ancient 
origin, is found under a variety of forms amongst uncivilised tribes. 
Thus, whereas Pliny relates how pains in the stomach may be cured 
by transferring the ailment from the patient’s body into a puppy or 
duck, Captain Burton*® records a similar mode of treatment as 
carried on by the inhabitants of Central Africa. He tells us that 
disease, being caused by a spirit, must be expelled from the patient ; 
the expedients employed for this purpose being drumming, dancing, 
and drinking, till at last the spirit is enticed to enter into some in- 
animate object, such as an ornament or a nail. In West Africa, it 
is customary to transfer a sick man’s ailment to a live fowl, “ which 
is set free with it, and if one catches the fowl, the disease goes to 
him.”* Instances of this form of superstition are of very frequent 
occurrence, and enter largely into the folklore of most savage and 
uncultured tribes. However much, too, we may deplore the ignorance 
of primitive and uncivilised races for resorting to such eccentric 
practices, yet we must not forget, as we have already pointed out, 
how many of our European peasants ° with a similar credulity strive 
to get rid of their gout or ague by charming them away—for instance, 
to an ash tree—with this formula, “ Ash tree, ashen tree, pray buy 
this wart of me.” 

Closely allied to the misconception of the laws of nature, as a 
reason for faith-healing in the past, was the backward state of medical 
knowledge. But, as Mr. Draper® has rightly remarked, when speak- 
ing of lawyers and physicians in their relation to the intellectual 
progress of bygone centuries, “it is to the honour of both these 


? Thrupp’s 4vglo-Saxon Home, 1862, 276; Wright's Bivgraphia Anglo-Saxon., 
i, 103. 

2 Primitive Culture, 1873, ii. 149. 8 Central Africa, ii. 352. 

4 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, ii. 148. 5 See Grimm’s 7eutonic Mythology, 

® Intellectual Develojment of Eurofe, ii. 113, 
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professions that they never sought for a perpetuation of power by 
schemes of vast organisation, never attempted to delude mankind 
by stupendous impostures, and never compelled them to desist from 
the expression of their thoughts. Far from being the determined 
antagonists of human knowledge, they uniformly fostered it, and in 
its trials defended it.” Thus, John of Gaddesden was the first 
Englishman appointed Court Physician in London.! His idea of 
the treatment of diseases was rather different from the theories of 
the present day ; for when attending the king’s son for small-pox, 
he directed the room to be hung with scarlet cloth, and the patient 
to be rolled up in similar stuff.2 When astrology was in repute, 
physic was generally practised with some reference to the stars, and 
hence we are told that the astrological judgments became a very 
common object of inquiry among physicians.* One Dr. Saunders, 
for instance, who wrote very fully on this branch of the so-called 
science, commences thus :— 
From hence 

Withdraw all carping critics that deny 

The great art of sublime astrology, 

Which, unto such as have attained the key, 

Shows the true cause of a disease, and may 


Direct the doctor, expeditiously 
The nearest way to cure the malady. 


Again, Shakespeare, it may be remembered, frequently alludes to 
the state of medical knowledge in his days, and notices several of 
the faith-healing cases prevalent at that period. As Mr. Goadly,*‘ too, 
remarks, “the man of science was always more or less of an al- 
chemist, and the students of medicine were usually extensive dealers 
in charms and philtres ;” and adds that such an apothecary as that 
described by Romeo (v.1) was as ready “to sell love philtres to a 
maiden as narcotics to a friar.” But, however whimsical many of 
these old remedies may seem to us, there can be no doubt that they 
were prescribed in good faith, and that oftentimes, by working on the 
imagination of the patient, they effected remarkable cures. In short, 
it is an acknowledged fact® that diseases connected with the brain 
and the nervous system may be very considerably affected through 
the medium of the patient’s imagination. ‘There is the familiar story 


1 Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity, 1837, 345. 

2 See Pettigrew’s Medical Superstitions. 

8 See Lilly’s Zutroduction to Astrology, 1835 ; and Claudius Doirat’s Brief and 
most Easie Introduction to the Astrological Fudgment of the Starres, 1598. 

4 The England of Shakespeare, 1881, 104, 

5 See Daily Telegraph, February 22, 1885, 
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of the French criminal who died because he believed that he was 
being bled to death, while in reality his arms were only pricked, and 
a sound of trickling water made to imitate the noise of the blood 
flowing forth.! In the same way, it is recorded how Mr. Louther- 
bourg cured large numbers of patients by attacking the imagination. 
Amongst those who had visited him was a man who had been 
troubled with great pains and swellings, particularly about the loins, 
so that he could not walk across the room. On entering, Mr. 
Loutherbourg looked steadfastly at him, and said, “I know your 
complaint ; look at me.” ‘They continued looking at each other 
some minutes ; then Mr. Loutherbourg asked if he did not feel some 
warmth at his loins, whereupon the man replied that he did. “Then 
you will feel in a few minutes much greater warmth.” After a short 
pause, the man said, “I feel as if a person were pouring boiling 
water upon me.” Still looking in his face, Mr. Loutherbourg said, 
“ How did you come here, sir?” “In a coach.” “Then go and 
discharge your coach and walk back to town.” The coach was dis- 
charged, and the patient walked to town, and next day he walked 
five hours about town without fatigue.? Similarly, Sydney Smith 
relates how the banker-poet Rogers caught a bad cold simply from 
imagining a window to be open, but which all the time was shut. It 
was at a dinner-party, and the great sheet of plate-glass had deceived 
Rogers, who was sitting in what he thought to be a dangerous 
draught. To quote a further case: Dr. Sigmond relates how a poor 
woman, having applied to a physician for a cure of an affection of 
the breast, he gave her a prescription, which he directed should be 
applied to the breast. She returned at the end of a few days to 
offer her grateful thanks for the cure which he had effected ; but on 
making inquiry as to the mode of action, he ascertained that his 
patient had very carefully tied the prescription round her neck. 
Faith-cures of this kind are of constant occurrence, and we know 
how many persons, when suffering from maladies connected with 
the brain or nervous system, have been restored to their abnormal 
state of health by simple faith. Thus startling effects have occasion- 
ally followed the swallowing of such make-belief remedies as pills 
composed of bread or sugar. ‘This accounts, therefore, for the cures 
which were wrought in days gone by, even when medicine was in a 
backward state, and the most absurd prescriptions were often given 
to patients suffering from nervous diseases. 
But, again, it must not be forgotten that the power of the imagina- 
1 See Timbs’ Doctors and Patients, 1876, 79-80. 
2 Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity, 364, 
, F2 
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tion in healing disease materially enhanced the prosperity of the cure- 
mongering quacks in all ages. To such an influence may be 
attributed much of the success of many old ostrums to which un- 
limited faith was bestowed in times past. One of these irregular 
practitioners was Valentine Greatrakes, who flourished about two 
centuries ago.! He was the son of an Irish gentleman of good 
education and property, of the county of Cork, and was born in the 
year 1628. His method of curing disease was by, means of stroking, 
and hence he has been designated “ The Stroker.” During an 
epidemical fever he cured all who came to him ;? and on one 
occasion he affirmed that even the touch of his glove had driven pain 
away, and on one occasion cast out from a woman several devils and 
evil spirits, who tormented her day and night. “ Every one of these 
devils,” says Greatrakes, “was like to choke her when it came up 
into her throat ;” but, as it has been pointed out, it is evident that 
the woman’s complaint was nothing but hysteria. Anyhow, he 
gained the reputation of performing such marvellous cures that 
persons from all parts came to consult him—a success which induced 
him to take a house in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, which quickly became 
the noted rendezvous of “all the nervous and credulous women of 
the metropolis.” Again, the anodyne necklace, consisting of beads 
formed from the roots of white briony, and frequently suspended 
round the necks of infants with the view of assisting their teething, 
was another striking instance of the confidence in the medical virtue 
of amulets which was propounded by quacks. For a considerable 
time most of these so-called cures gained a decided popularity ; and 
in spite of their preposterous claims, gained an amount of credence 
which was all the more striking from the encouragement it met with 
amongst all classes of society. But once more: some periods have 
been far more favourable to credulity than others—a circumstance 
which would materially advance such a movement as faith-healing. 
Thus, we know how, during the greater part of the sixteenth and 
commencement of the seventeenth century, credulity was almost the 
spirit of the age, since, as Mr. Buckle remarks,’ “it affected not 
merely the lowest and most ignorant classes, but even those that 
were best educated.” Perhaps one of the most astounding instances 
of credulity at this period of our history was the widespread and 
deeply-rooted belief that the king’s touch could cure scrofula. 


1 See Mackay’s Popular Delusions, 

2 Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity, 356-7. 

* History of Civilisation in England, i, 330; see Lecky’s Histery of Eurofean 
Morals, i. 386, 
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Indeed, it enlisted the sympathy and support of the leading intellects 
of the day, and was even assisted by the University of Oxford. 
According to Macaulay,' when the appointed time came, “several 
divines in full canonicals stood round the canopy of state. The 
surgeon of the royal household introduced the sick. A passage from 
Mark xvi. was read. When the words, ‘ they shall lay hands on the 
sick and they shall recover,’ had been pronounced, there was a pause, 
and one of the sick was brought to the king. His majesty stroked 
the ulcers.” When it is remembered, too, that Charles II. in the 
course of his reign touched about 100,000 persons, it is difficult to 
conceive a more wholesale system of delusion. Its influence, more- 
over, was not limited, inasmuch as it greatly encouraged throughout 
the country all kinds of quack remedies, instances of which are of 
frequent notice in the chap-books of the period. During, too, the 
great witchcraft movement in this country, abundant opportunities 
were afforded of working on the credulity of the popular mind. 
Indeed, it could not be otherwise, considering the enormous influence 
of this system of superstitious terrorism. Once granted the reality 
of witchcraft as an active power, it inevitably followed that there 
should be numerous persons who claimed the magic art of curing 
all manner of diseases by supernatural means. Thus, an old woman 
“who gathered herbs, or had medical knowledge, or was a bit of a 
charlatan, was sure to be suspected of being a witch, and suspected 
or shunned accordingly. Epilepsy, lunacy, and diseases that physicians 
could not master, were all put down to witchcraft.”? It should be 
added, too, that witches were supposed to produce pestilence and 
other ills to which flesh is heir, and hence it was very logically argued 
that if they could produce disease by their incantations, there was no 
difficulty in believing that they could also remove it. Hence, as 
Mr. Lecky* observes, it is “certain that the witches constantly 
employed their knowledge of the property of herbs for the purpose 
of curing disease, and that they attained in this respect a skill which 
was hardly equalled by the regular practitioners.‘ Even at the 
present day, in many of our country villages, we still find the reputed 
witch professing to charm away disease, and exacting exorbitant 
charges for her magic treatment. Mr. Black® mentions a professional 


1 History of England, chap. xiv. 

2 Goadby’s England of Shakespeare, 111. See Sir Walter Scott’s Zef/ters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft, 1830, 145. 

3 Rationalism in Europe, i. 71, note. 
* See Gregor’s Folklore of the North-east of Scotland, 35. 
5 Folk-Medicine, 14. 
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charmer for toothache having practised in Cheshire within the last 
twenty years, and a Scotch witch, who was famous for her cures of 
sick children, was accustomed to say as she administered the remedy, 
“T give thee it in Godis name, but the devil give thee good of it.”! 
But, as a rule, the witch generally kept her deluded victim in com- 
plete ignorance of her mode of treatment, requiring that those who 
consulted her “ should ask no questions,” and “ just do as they were 
told ”—a procedure which required on their part an unlimited degree 
of faith. 

Again, a further explanation for the beliefin cures by faith-healing 
may be found in a certain predisposition to the miraculous which 
occasionally happens in the spasmodic outbursts of exaggerated faith 
which characterise popular religious movements. In many periods 
of history this has been strikingly evidenced, and delusions of the 
most pronounced kind have found acceptance on a scale so extensive 
as to far exceed the evidence upon which many an improbable fact 
has been established.? But, however contradictory to reason this may 
seem, yet it is one of those strange phases of intense religious fervour 
which has been supported by some of the leading intellects in most 
ages, and proves that even the strongest minds are not always able to 
emancipate themselves from the shackles of superstition. As has 
been truly remarked, intellectual greatness is no guarantee against 
superstition, as is amply evidenced in the history of the past. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas, writing in the thirteenth century, not only assures 
us that diseases and tempests proceed from the devil, but further 
adds that he can transport at his pleasure men through the air. 
Similarly, Luther, in the sixteenth century, influenced by his vivid 
imagination, and full of fiery zeal, inveighs in no measured terms 
against witchcraft, proclaiming how witches ought to be punished. 
This phase of credulity doubtless originated from his deep-rooted 
religious abhorrence of Satanic power, and hence he was ready to 
accept with implicit faith whatever a superstitious age might attribute 
to the agency of evil malevolence. It was asserted,‘ therefore, that 
every form of disease might be produced by Satan, or by his agents, 
the witches. And so, as Mr. Lecky remarks, “none of the infirmities 
to which Luther was liable were natural, but his ear-ache was peculiarly 
diabolical.” 


* See Charlotte Burnes’ Shropshire Folklore, edited by Miss Jackson, 1883, 
part I. 143-53. 

? See Lecky’s History of European Morals, 1869, i. 385-7. 

% See Draper’s Zntellectual Development of Europe, 1875, ii. 117-8. 

* See Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe, i. 61. 
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Although physicians might endeavour to account for the common 
ailments of daily life on natural grounds, yet, it was argued, that they 
were only ignorant men, and had no personal knowledge of the 
enormous extent of.the devil’s power in human affairs. In the 
same way it must be acknowledged that the Reformation for a time 
stimulated the witchcraft movement ; a circumstance which, as in the 
case of Luther, arose from the exaggerated conceptions that its leaders 
had formed of Satan’s influence. Hence, just as any remarkable 
atmospheric change was supposed to be associated with the intervention 
of the Deity, and could be averted by an appeal to divine favour, 
so it was urged that disease or pestilence could be similarly cured, 
if only persons had sufficient faith to believe in the readiness and 
sufficiency of God’s power to do so. Then, it must be remembered 
that the relics of saints were once used as a cure for nearly every 
disease,' and the miraculous cures reported to have been performed 
by saints and bishops are so numerous that, as Mr. Thrupp points out, 
the accounts of them “ probably occupy more than one-half of the 
writings of Bede and many other of the early chroniclers.”? In the 
church of St. Sophia at Jerusalem there used to be exhibited a stone 
upon which Christ was alleged to have stood when being examined 
before Pilate. This stone was considered so miraculous that pilgrims 
flocked by thousands to the church to see it, and even took the 
measure of the foot-prints, which were said to be perfectly visible, 
which they henceforth wore round their necks as a remedy for disease. 
As further instances of this species of faith-healing, we are told how an 
abbess was healed of a disease which had baffled all physicians by 
wearing the girdle of St. Cuthbert. There is, too, the famous legend 
relating to the Virgin of the Pillar at Saragossa, who is related, in 
answer to the prayer of one of her worshippers, to have restored a leg 
that had been amputated.* There is a picture of the miracle in the 
cathedral of Saragossa, opposite the image. Again, a broken arm 
was mended by the application of the wood of a cross erected by St. 
Oswald, and innumerable cures are reported to have been wrought 
by holy water into which chips of an oak, blessed by St. Oswald, or 
pieces of Bishop Earconwald’s horse litter, had been dipped. Once 
more, Mr. Thrupp mentions how the hair of a saint’s beard dipped 
in holy water -and taken inwardly was constantly prescribed as a 
powerful remedy for fever, while blindness was said to have been 


! Thrupp’s Anglo-Saxon Home, 277. 

2 See Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe, i. 140-2. 

* This reported miracle is noticed by Hume in his Zssay on Miracles. See 
Guizot’s History of Civilisation. 
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frequently cured by rubbing the eyes with relics. Hallam,' it may be 
remembered, has denounced in no measured terms these pretended 
miracles of the Church, which he explains as “ the work of deliberative 
imposture. Every cathedral and monastery had its tutelar saint, and 
every saint his legend, fabricated in order to enrich the churches 
under his protection, by exaggerating his virtues, his miracles, and 
consequently his power of serving those who paid liberally for his 
patronage.” Amongst the numerous survivals of these miraculous 
faith-cures associated with our Lord and the saints which still exist 
in our own country, may be mentioned the apocryphal correspondence 
between our Lord and Abgar, king of Edessa,? a copy of which when 
worn on the person is considered a preservative against fever. Again, 
St. Guthlac’s belt and the belt of St. Thomas of Lancaster were good 
against headache, while the penknife, boots, and part of the shirt of 
Archbishop Becket were esteemed of sovereign efficiency to aid 
parturition. Again, formerly in Scotland‘ persons and cattle were 
cured by “lotions off a stone called St. Convall’s chariot, which had 
miraculously borne that sanctified personage over the waves from 
Ireland to the banks of the Clyde, where it grounded.” Furthermore, 
a commemoration of St. George was thought in the Philippine Islands 
to protect one’s rest against scorpions, and St. Veronica’s aid was 
invoked in Anglo-Saxon spells, and St. Marchatus and St. Victricius 
for convulsions.° In days gone by, too, it may be remembered how 
the wells at Buxton were commonly supposed to possess a healing 
property, because St. Anne presided over the locality. 

But once more, it has long been admitted that in the districts where 
education is in a backward state—as is the case with many of our 
country villages—the faith-healing class of cures still retain a certain 
amount of popularity. This must of necessity be so, for ignorance 
has always proved a powerful ally to superstition, from the circum- 
stance of its being incapable of dispersing error. Thus a mind, more 
or less uncultured, accepts in its simplicity as worthy of credit what 
an educated person would in all probability at once reject as an 
absurd and senseless delusion. Cénsequently, from generation to 
generation, we find handed down, amongst our rural and unlettered 
communities, all kinds of faith-healing cures which hold a popular 


1 State of Europe during the Middle Ages, 1835, ii. 221-2. 

* See Black’s Folk-Medicine, 75-94; and Notes and Queries, 5th S., i. 325, 
375-6. 

® Pettigrew’s Medical Superstitions, 42. 

* Dallzell, Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 152, 

5 See Black’s Folk-Medicine, 1883, 93-4. 
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place in their domestic medicine. Now, oftentimes, instead of send- 
ing for medical aid in the event of sickness, they rely with unwavering 
faith on some old reputed cure which, it may be, has long had the 
reputation of working beneficial results when properly administered. 
But the real intrinsic merits of such a mode of treatment have seldom, 
ifever, been made the subject of inquiry, but been trusted almost solely 
on traditionary grounds. Hence the value attached to such cures 
is entirely imaginary, the remedial agent being solely “ faith.” With 
all due respect, therefore, to those religionists who, in various times, 
have propounded before the world the existence of faith-healing as a 
veritable reality within the reach of all who are believing enough to 
entrust the care of their physical ailments to such miraculous inter- 
vention, we cannot conceal or disguise the fact that there is scarcely 
a week passes but witnesses to like cases being wrought amongst 
the unsophisticated folk of our country villages. The touch of a 
“ suicide’s ” hand, for instance, is reported in Cornwall to have cured 
a young man who, from his birth, had been afflicted with running 
tumours ; whereas in Surrey a sovereign cure for the goitre was to 
form the sign of the cross on the neck with the hand of a corpse. 
This notion, however, was not confined to any special locality; a 
further case of which we may quote from the Zimes of May gth, 1855 : 
“ At an early hour on the morning of the rst of May, a woman re- 
spectably attired, and accompanied by an elderly gentleman, applied for 
admittance to the cemetery at Plymouth. On being allowed to enter, 
they proceeded to the grave of the last man interred ; and the woman, 
who had a large wen in her throat, rubbed her neck three times each 
way on each side of the grave, departing before sunrise.”' It is un- 
necessary to add further illustrations of these faith-cures, as they not 
only lie thickly scattered, here and there, throughout the country, but 
are still credited as possessing the same efficacy as in bygone centuries 
when superstition had a much greater hold on the lower orders than 
at the present day. At the same time, there can be no doubt that this 
feeling of credulity affords many a local quack abundant opportunity 
of plying his dishonest calling by working on the nervous suscep- 
tibilities of the weak-minded. Moreover, under the pretence of 
exercising extraordinary medical skill, these false healers of the sick 
only too often—as is evidenced by the local police court—extort 
exorbitant sums from those who seek their aid. In short, as long as 
the country villages boast of their “ wise men” or “ wise women” who 
profess to be specially gifted by Heaven with the power of banishing 

1 See Black’s Folk-Medicine, 101 ; and Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West 
of England, 2nd S., 164, 
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disease, there unfortunately will always be persons ready to consult 
and trust them, however unscrupulous their pretensions may be.' 
But, on the other hand, every credit for sincerity must be given to 
those who, actuated by a fervid religious zeal, fancy they are divinely 
favoured above their fellow-creatures with peculiar acquirements and 
knowledge for alleviating suffering. However mistaken such bene- 
factors to the human race may be in their views, yet the numerous 
adherents they always succeed in gaining is a proof that the so-called 
“age of faith” is not confined to one period more than another. 


T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


* See Henderson’s Folklore of the Northern Counties, 237, 244-5; Black’s 
Folk-Medicine, 104, 122, 133, 136-7. 






































LIFE IN PATAGONIA. 


URING a long sojourn on the Rio Negro letters and papers 
reached me only at rare intervals. On one occasion I passed 

very nearly two months without seeing a newspaper. I remember, when 
at the end of that time one was put before me, I snatched it up eagerly 
and began hastily scanning the columns, or column-headings rather, 
in search of startling items from abroad, and that after five minutes 
I laid it down again to listen to someone talking in the room, and 
that I eventually left the place without reading the paper at all. I 
suppose I snatched it up at first mechanically, just as a cat, even 
when not hungry, pounces on a mouse it sees scuttling across its path. 
It was simply the survival of an old habit—a trick played by 
unconscious memory on the intellect, like the action of the person 
who has resided all his life in a hovel, and who, on entering a 
cathedral door or passing under a lofty archway, unwittingly stoops 
to avoid bumping his forehead against an imaginary lintel. I was 
conscious on quitting the room, where I had cast aside the unread 
newspaper, that the old interest in the affairs of the world at large had 
in a great measure forsaken me; yet the thought did not seem a 
degrading one, nor was I at all startled at this newly-discovered 
indifference, though up till then I had.always been a keen politician 
and profoundly interested in the moves on the great chessboard of 
the world. How had I spent those fifty or sixty days, I asked myself, 
and from what enchanted cup had I drank the oblivious draught 
which had wrought such a change in me? The answer was that I 
had drank from the cup of nature, that my days had been spent with 
peace. It then also seemed to me that the passion for politics, the 
perpetual craving of the mind for some new thing, is after all only a 
feverish artificial feeling, a necessary accompaniment of the conditions 
we live in, perhaps, but from which one rapidly recovers when it can 
no longer be pandered to, just as a toper when removed from 
temptation recovers a healthy tone of body and finds to his surprise 
that he is able to exist without the aid of stimulants. It is easy 
enough to relapse from this free and pleasant condition ; in the latter 
case the emancipated man goes back to the bottle, in the former to 
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the perusal of leading articles and of the fiery utterances of those who 
make politics their trade. That I have never been guilty of back- 
sliding I cannot boast ; nevertheless the lesson nature taught me in 
that lonely country was not wholly wasted, and while I was in that 
condition of mind I found it very agreeable. I was delighted to 
discover that the stimulus derived from many daily telegrams and 
much discussion of remote probabilities were not necessary to keep 
my mind from lethargy. Things about which I had hitherto cared 
little now occupied my thoughts and supplied me with pleasurable 
excitement. How fresh and how human it seemed to feel a keen 
interest in the village annals, the domestic life, the simple pleasures, 
cares, and struggles of the people I lived with! This is a feeling 
only to be experienced in any great degree by the soul that has 
ceased to vex itself with the ambitious schemes of Russia, the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte, and the meeting or breaking up of parliaments. 
When the Eastern Question had lost its ancient fascination for me I 
found a world large enough for my sympathies in the little community 
of men and women on the Rio Negro. Here for upwards of a century 
the colony has existed, cut off, as it were, by hundreds of desert leagues 
from all communion with fellow-Christians, surrounded by a great 
wilderness, waterless and overgrown with thorns, peopled only by 
pumas, ostriches, and wandering tribes of savage men. In this 
romantic isolation the colonists spend their whole lives, roaming in 
childhood over the wooded uplands to stain their lips with the juices 
of crimson and purple berries, like the babes in the ballad ; in after 
life with one cloud always on their otherwise sunlit horizon—the fear 
of the red man, and always ready to fly to arms and mount their 
horses when the cannon booms forth its loud alarm from the fort. 

It must of necessity have been a case of war to the knife with 
these white aliens—war not only with the wild tribes that cherish an 
undying feud against the robbers of their inheritance, but also with 
nature. For when man begins to cultivate the soil, to introduce 
domestic cattle, and to slay a larger number of wild animals than he 
requires for food—and civilized man must do all that to create the 
conditions necessary to his existence—from that moment does he 
place himself in antagonism with nature, and has thereafter to suffer 
countless persecutions at her hands. After a century of residence in 
the valley the colonist has established his position so that he cannot 
be driven out. Twenty-five years ago it was still possible for a great 
cacique to gallop into the town, clattering his silver harness and 
flourishing his spear, to demand with loud threats of vengeance his 
unpaid annual tribute of cattle, knife-blades, indigo, and cochineal, 
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Now the red man’s spirit is broken ; in numbers and in courage he is 
declining. During the last decade the desert places have been 
abundantly watered with his blood, and before many years are over, 
the old vendetta will be forgotten, for he will have ceased to exist. 

Nature, albeit now without his aid, still maintains the conflict, 
enlisting the elements, with bird, beast, and insect, against the hated 
white disturber, whose way of life is not in harmony with her way. 
The soil of the valley is very thin, a mere carpet of mould spread over 
the sand and gravel strata ; this soil was held together by the roots of 
the slow-growing perennial giant pampas grasses ; but when the white 
man came with his attendant train of domestic animals this native 
vegetation disappeared, giving place to the tender quick-growing 
perishable clovers and grasses of Europe. The heats of summer burn 
these up to dust, leaf and root; the violent winds which blow 
incessantly during the three hottest months carry away the surface 
soil, so that during seasons of drought a cloud of dust hangs over the 
valley, which becomes in appearance a desert of barren sand. 

Then there are the animal foes. Pumas infest the settlement. At 
all seasons a few of these sly but withal audacious robbers haunt the 
riverside ; but in winter a great many lean and hungry individuals 
come down from the uplands to slay the sheep and horses, and it is 
extremely difficult to track them to their hiding-places in the thorny 
thickets overhanging the valley. I was told that not less than a 
hundred pumas were killed annually by the shepherds and herdsmen. 
The depredations of the locusts are on a much larger scale. In 
summer I frequently rode over miles of ground where they literally 
carpeted the earth with their numbers, rising in clouds before me, 
causing a sound as of a loud wind with their wings. It was always 
the same, I was told; every year they appeared at some point in the 
valley to destroy the crops and pasturage. Then there were birds of 
many species and in incalculable numbers. To an idle sportsman 
without a stake in the country it was paradise. At one place I noticed 
all the wheat ruined, most of the stalks being stripped and broken, 
presenting a very curious appearance ; I was surprised to hear from 
the owner of the desolate fields that in this instance the coots had 
been the culprits. ‘Thousands of these birds came up from the river 
every night, and in spite of all he could do to frighten them away they 
had succeeded in wasting his corn. 

On either side of the long straggling settlement spreads the unin- 
habited desert—uninhabitable, in fact, for it is waterless, with a 
sterile gravelly soil that only produces a thorny vegetation of dwarf 
trees, It serves, however, as a breeding-place for myriads of winged 
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creatures ; and never a season passes but it sends down its hungry 
legions of one kind or another into the valley. During my stay 
pigeons, ducks, and geese were the greatest foes to the farmer. When 
the sowing season commenced the pigeons (Co/umba maculosa) came 
in myriads to devour the grain, which is here sown broadcast. 
Shooting and poisoning them was practised on some farms, while on 
others dogs were trained to hunt the birds from the ground ; but 
notwithstanding all these measures half the seed committed to the 
earth was devoured. When the corn was fully ripe and ready to be 
harvested then came the brown duck—Daji/a spinacauda—in millions 
to feast on the grain. Early in winter the arrival of the migratory 
upland geese—Cveophaga magellanica—was dreaded. It is scarcely 
possible to keep them from the fields when the wheat is young or just 
beginning to sprout ; and I have frequently seen flocks of these birds 
quietly feeding under the very shadow of the fluttering scarecrows set 
up to frighten them. They do even greater injury to the pasture-lands, 
where they are often so numerous as to denude the earth of the tender 
young clover, thus depriving the sheep of their only food. On some 
estates mounted boys were kept scouring the plains, and driving up 
the flocks with loud shouts ; but their labours were quite profitless : 
fresh armies of geese on their way north were continually pouring in, 
making a vast camping ground of the vailey, till scarcely a blade of 
grass remained for the perishing cattle. 

From this dribbling warfare, with clouds of winged things for an 
enemy, let us go back once more to that sterner conflict with hostile 
men in which the little colony has so often been involved. One 
episode from its eventful history I wish to relate, for in this instance 
the Patagonians had, for once, to oppose a foreign and civilised 
foe. ‘The story is so strange, even in the singularly romantic annals 
of the Green Continent, that it seems almost incredible. The main 
facts are, however, to be found in historical documents. The details 
given here were taken from the lips of people living on the spot, and 
who were familiar with the story from childhood. 

Very early in this century the Brazilians were convinced that in 
the Argentine nation they had a determined foe to their plundering 
policy, and for many years they waged war against Buenos Ayres, 
putting forth all their feeble energies in operations by land and sea 
to crush their troublesome neighbour, until 1828, when they finally 
abandoned the contest. During this war the Imperialists conceived 
the idea of capturing the Patagonian settlement of El Carmen, which 
was known to be quite unprotected. Three ships of war with a large 
contingent of soldiers were sent out to effect this insignificant con- 
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quest, and in due time reached the Rio Negro. One of the ships 
came to grief on the bar, which is very difficult ; and there it even- 
tually became a total wreck. The other two succeeded in getting 
safely into the river. The troops, to the number of 500 men, were 
disembarked and sent on to capture the town, which is twenty miles 
distant from the sea. The ships at the same time proceeded up the 
river, though it was scarcely thought that their co-operation would 
be required to take so weak a place as the Carmen. Happily for 
the colonists, the Imperial armada found the navigation difficult, and 
one of the ships ran on to a sandbank about half way to the town ; 
the other proceeded alone only to arrive when it was all over with 
the land force. This force, finding it impossible to continue its 
march near the river, owing to the steep hills intersected by valleys 
and ravines and covered with a dense forest of thorns, was compelled 
to take a circuitous route leading it several miles away from the 
water. ‘Tidings of the approaching army soon reached the Carmen, 
and all able-bodied men within call were quickly mustered in the 
fort. They numbered only seventy, but the Patagonians were deter- 
mined to defend themselves. Women and children were brought into 
the fort ; guns were loaded and placed in position ; then the commander 
had a happy inspiration and all the strong women were made to dis- 
play themselves on the walls in male attire. Dummy soldiers, hastily 
improvised from blocks of wood, bolsters, and other materials were 
also placed at intervals ; so that when the Brazilians arrived in sight 
they were surprised to see four or five hundred men, as they thought, 
on the ramparts before them. From the high ground behind the 
town where they had halted they commanded a view of the river for 
several miles, but the expected ships were not yet in sight. The day 
had been oppressively hot, without a cloud, and that march of about 
thirty miles over the waterless desert had exhausted the men. 
Probably they had been suffering from sea-sickness during the 
voyage ; at any rate, they were now mad with thirst, worn out, and 
not in a fit state to attack a position seemingly so strongly defended. 
They determined to retire, and wait for a day or two, and then 
attack the place in concert with the ships. To the joy and amaze- 
ment of the Patagonians, their formidable enemy left without firing a 
shot. Another happy inspiration came to the aid of the commander, 
and as soon as the Brazilians had disappeared behind the rising 
ground, his seventy men were hastily dispatched to collect and bring 
in all the horses pasturing in the valley. When the invaders had 
been about three or four hours on their spiritless return march, the 
thunder of innumerable hoofs was heard behind them, and looking 
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back, they beheld a great army, as they imagined in their terror, 
charging down upon them. These were their seventy foes spread in 
an immense half-moon, in the hollow of which over a thousand horses 
were being driven along at frantic speed. The Brazilians received 
their equine enemy with a discharge of musketry ; but though many 
horses were slain or wounded, the frantic yells of the drivers behind 
still urged them on, and in a few moments, blind with panic, they 
were trampling down the invaders. In the mean time the Pata- 
gonians were firing into the confused mass of horses and men ; and 
by a singular chance—a miracle it was held to be at the time—the 
officer commanding the Imperial troops was shot dead by a stray 
bullet ; then the men threw down their arms and surrendered at 
discretion—soo disciplined soldiers of the Empire to seventy poor 
Patagonians, mostly farmers, tradesmen, and artisans. The honour 
of the Empire was very little to those famishing wretches crying out 
with frothing mouths for water instead of quarter. Leaving their 
muskets scattered about the plain, they were marched by their 
captors down to the river, which was about four miles off, and reached 
it at a point just where the bank slopes down between the Parrot’s 
Cliff on one side and the house I resided in on the other. Like a 
herd of cattle maddened with thirst, they rushed into the water, 
trampling each other down in their haste, so that many were 
smothered, while others, pushed too far out by the surging mass 
behind, were swept from their feet by the swift current and drowned. 
When they had drunk their fill, they were driven like cattle to the 
Carmen and shut up within the fort. In the evening the ship arrived 
before the town, and, going a little too near the shore on the opposite 
side, ran aground. ‘The men in her were quickly apprised of the 
disaster which had overtaken the land force ; meanwhile the resolute 
Patagonians, concealed amongst the trees on the shore, began to 
pepper the deck with musket-balls ; the Brazilians, in terror for their 
lives, leaped -into the water and swam to land ; and when darkness 
fell, the colonists had crowned their brave day’s work by the 
capture of the Imperial war-vessél J/afarica. No doubt it 
was soon pulled to pieces, good building material being rather 
expensive on the Rio Negro; a portion of the wreck, however, 
still lies in the river, and often, when the tide was low and those old 
brown timbers came up above the surface, like the gaunt fossil ribs 
of some gigantic Pliocene monster, I have got out of my boat and 
stood upon them experiencing a feeling of great satisfaction. Thus 
the awful war-cloud burst, and the little colony, by pluck and cunning 
and readiness to strike at the proper moment, saved itself from 
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the disgrace of being conquered by the infamous Empire of the 
tropics. . 

During my residence at the house alongside the Parrot’s Cliff, one 
of our neighbours I was very much interested in was a man named 
Sosa. He was famed for an almost preternatural keenness of sight, 
had great experience of the wild life of the frontier, and was always 
employed as a scout in times of Indian warfare. He was also a cele- 
brated horse-thief. His horse-stealing propensities were ineradicable, 
and had to be winked at on account of his usefulness ; so that he was 
left in a great measure to his own devices. He was, in fact, a fox 
hired to act as watch-dog to the colony in times of danger; and 
though the victims of his numberless thefts had always been 
anxious to wreak personal vengeance on him, his vulpine sagacity 
had so far enabled him to escape them all. My interest in him arose 
from the fact that he was the son of a man whose name figures in 
Argentine history. Sosa’s father was an illiterate gaucho—a man of 
the plains—possessing faculties so keen that to ordinary beings his 
feats of vision and hearing, and his sense of direction on the mono- 
tonous plains, seemed almost miraculous. As he also possessed other 
qualities suitable to a leader of men in a semi-savage region, he rose in 
time to the command of the south-western frontier, where his nume- 
rous victories over the Indians gave him so great a prestige that the 
jealousy of the Dictator Rosas—the Nero of South America, as he 
was called by his enemies—was roused, and at his instigation Sosa 
was removed by means of a cup of poison. The son, though in all 
other respects a degenerate being, inherited his father’s wonderful 
senses. One instance of his keensightedness which I heard struck 
me as very curious. In 1861 Sosa had found it prudent to disappear 
for a season from the colony, and in the company of five or six more 
gauchos—also offenders against the law, who had flown to the refuge 
of the desert—he amused himself by hunting ostriches along the Rio 
Colorado. On the 12th of March the hunters were camping beside 
a grove of willows in the valley, and about nine o’clock that evening, 
while seated round the fire roasting their ostrich meat, Sosa suddenly 
sprang to his feet and held his open hand high above his head for some 
moments. “ There is not a breath of wind blowing,” he exclaimed, 
‘* yet the leaves of the trees are trembling. What can this portend?” 
The others stared at the trees, but could see no motion, and began to 
laugh and jeer at him. Presently he sat down again, remarking that the 
trembling had ceased ; but during the rest of the evening he seemed 
very much disturbed in his mind. He remarked repeatedly that such 


a thing had never happened in his experience before, for, he said, he 
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could feel a breath of wind before the leaves felt it, and there had been 

no wind ; he feared that it was a warning of some disaster about to over- 
take their party. The disaster was not for them. On that evening, when 
Sosa sprang up terrified and pointed to the leaves which to the others 
appeared motionless, occurred the earthquake which destroyed the 
distant city of Mendoza, crushing twelve thousand people to death 
in its fall. That the subterranean wave extended east to the Plata, 
and southwards into Patagonia, was afterwards known, for in the cities 
of Rosario and Buenos Ayres clocks stopped, and a slight shock was 
also experienced in the Carmen on the Rio Negro. 

My host, whose Christian name was Ventura, being a Patagonian 
by birth, and not far off fifty years old, must, I imagined, have seen 
a thousand things worth relating, and I frequently importuned him 
to tell some of his early experiences in the settlement. But some- 
how he invariably drifted into amorous and gambling reminiscences, 
interesting in their way, some of them; but they were not the kind of 
recollections I wished to hear. The empire of his affections had 
been divided between Cupid and cards ; and apparently everything 
he had seen or experienced in fifty eventful years, unless it had some 
relation to one of these two divinities, was clean forgotten—cast 
away from him like the ends of the innumerable cigarettes he had 
been smoking all his life. Once, however, a really interesting adven- 
ture of his boyhood was recalled accidentally to his mind. He came 
home one evening from the Carmen, where he had been spending 
the day, and during supper told me the following story. 

When he was about sixteen years old he was sent one day with 
four others—three lads like himself, and a middle-aged man named 
Marcos in charge of them—with a herd of horses required for mili- 
tary service at a place twenty-five leagues up the river. For, at that 
period, every person was at the beck and call of the commander of 
the colony. Half way to their destination there was a corral, or 
cattle-enclosure, standing two or three hundred yards from the river, 
but miles away from any habitation. They drove their animals into 
the corral, and, after unsaddling and turning loose the beasts they 
had ridden, were about to catch fresh horses, when a troop of Indians 
were spied charging down upon them. “Follow me, boys !” shouted 
Marcos, for there was no time to lose, and away they rushed to the 
river, throwing off their clothes as they ran. In a few moments they 
were in the water swimming for life, the shouts of the savages ringing 
in their ears. The river at this point was about eight hundred feet 
broad, with a strong current, and two of the lads dared not venture 
across, but escaped, diving and swimming along under the shadow of 
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the bank like a couple of water-rats or wounded ducks, and finally 
concealed themselves in a reed bed at some distance. The others, 
led by Marcos, being good swimmers like most of the Patagonians, 
struck boldly out for the opposite shore. But when they approached 
it and were beginning to congratulate themselves on their escape, they 
were suddenly confronted with another party of mounted Indians, 
standing a few yards back from the margin and quietly waiting their 
arrival. They turned and swam away to the middle of the stream 
once more: here one of them, a youth named Damian, began to ex- 
claim that he was getting tired, and would sink unless Marcos could 
save him. Marcos told him to save himself if he could; then 
Damian, bitterly reproaching him for his selfishness, declared that he 
would swim back to the side they had started from and give himself 
up to the Indians. Naturally they made no objection, being unable 
to help him ; and so Damian left them, and when the Indians saw 
him approaching they got off their horses and came down to the 
margin, their lances in their hands. Of course Damian knew right 
well that savages seldom burden themselves with a male captive 
when they happen to be out on the war-path ; but he was a clever 
boy, and though death by steel was more painful than death by 
drowning, there was still a faint chance that his captors might have 
compassion on him. He began, in fact, to appeal to their mercy from 
the moment he abandoned his companions. “Indians! friends! 
brothers !” he shouted aloud from the water. “ Do not kill me: 
in heart I am an Indian like one of yourselves, and no Christian. 
My skin is white, I know ; but I hate my own race ; to escape from 
them has always been my one desire. To live with the Indians I 
love, in the desert ; that is the only wish of my heart. Spare me, 
brothers, take me with you, and I will serve you all my life. Let 
me live with you, hunt with you, fight with you—especially against 
the hated Christians.” 

In the middle of the river Marcos lifted up his face and laughed 
hoarsely to hear this eloquent address ; though they expected to see 
poor Damian thrust through with spears the very next moment, he 
could not help laughing. They watched him arrive, still loudly 
crying out for mercy, astonishing them very much with his oratorical 
powers, for Damian had not hitherto made any display of this kind 
of talent. The Indians took him by the hands and drew him out of 
the water, then, surrounding him, walked him away to the corral, and 
from that moment Damian disappeared from the valley; for ona 
search being made afterwards, not even his bones, picked clean by 
vultures and foxes, could be found. 
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After seeing the last of their comrade, and keeping themselves 
afloat with the least possible exertion, Marcos and Ventura were 
carried down stream by the swift current till they gained a small 
island in the middle of the river. With the drift-wood found 
on it they constructed a raft, binding the sticks together with 
long grass and rushes, and on it they floated down stream to 
the inhabited portion of the valley, and so eventually made their 
escape. 

The reason why my host told me this story instead of one of his 
usual love intrigues or gambling adventures was because that very 
day he had seen Damian once more, just returned to the settlement 
where he had so long been forgotten by everyone. Thirty years of 
exposure to the sun and wind of the desert had made him so brown, 
while in manner and speech he had grown so like an Indian, that 
the poor amateur savage found it hard at first to establish his identity. 
His relations had, however, been poor, and had long passed away, 
leaving nothing for him to inherit, so that there was no reason to dis- 
credit his strange story. He related that when the Indians drew him 
from the water and carried him back to the corral they disagreed 
amongst themselves as to what they should do to him. Luckily 
one of them understood Spanish, and translated to the others the 
substance of Damian’s speech delivered from the water. When they 
questioned their captive he invented many other ingenious lies, 
saying that he was a poor orphan boy, and that the cruel treatment 
his master subjected him to had made him resolve to escape to the 
Indians. The only feeling he had towards his own race, he assured 
them, was one of undying animosity ; and he was ready to vow that 
if they would only let him join their tribe he would always be ready 
for a raid on the Christian settlement. ‘To see the entire white race 
swept away with fire and steel was, in fact, the cherished hope of his 
heart. Their savage breasts were touched with his piteous tale of 
sufferings ; hiis revengeful feelings were believed to be genuine, and 
they took him to their own home, where he was permitted to share 
in the simple delights of the aborigines. They belonged to a tribe 
very powerful at that time, inhabiting a district called Las Manzanas 
—that is, the Apple Country—situated at the sources of the Rio 
Negro in the vicinity of the Andes. 

There is a tradition that shortly after the conquest of South 
America a few courageous Jesuit priests crossed over from Chili to 
the eastern slopes of the Andes to preach Christianity to the tribes 
there, and that they took with them implements of husbandry, grain, 
and seeds of European fruits. The missionaries soon met their 
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death, and all that remained of their labours among the heathen were 
a few apple-trees they had planted. These trees found a soil and 
climate so favourable, that they soon began to propagate sponta- 
neously, becoming exceedingly abundant, Certain it is that now, 
after two or three centuries of neglect by man, these wild apple-trees 
still yield excellent fruit, which the Indians eat, and from which they 
also make a fermented liquor they call chz-chi. 

To this far-off fertile region Damian was taken to lead the kind of 
life he professed to love. Here were hill, forest, and clear swift 
river, great undulating plains, the pleasant pasture-lands of the 
guanaco, ostrich, and wild horse; and beyond all in the west the 
stupendous mountain range of the Cordilleras—a realm of enchant- 
ment and ever-changing beauty. Very soon, however, when the 
novelty of the new life had worn off, together with the exultation he had 
experienced at his escape from cruel death, his heart began to be 
eaten up with secret grief, and he pined for his own people again. 
Escape was impossible: to have revealed his true feelings would 
have exposed him to instant cruel death. To take kindly to the 
savage way of life, outwardly at least, was now his only course. With 
cheerful countenance he went forth on long hunting expeditions in 
the depth of winter, exposed all day to bitter cold and furious storms 
of wind and sleet, cursed and beaten for his awkwardness by his 
fellow-huntsmen ; at night stretching his aching limbs on the wet 
stony ground, with the rug they permitted him to wear for only 
covering. When the hunters were unlucky it was customary to 
slaughter a horse for food. The wretched animal would be first 
drawn up by its hind legs and suspended from the branches of a great 
tree, so that all the blood might be caught, for this is the chief deli- 
cacy of the Patagonian savage. An artery would be opened in the 
neck and the spouting blood caught in large earthen vessels ; then, 
when the savages gathered round to the feast, poor Damian would be 
with them to drink his share of the abhorred liquid, hot from the 
heart of the still living brute. In autumn, when the apples were 
fermented in pits dug in the earth and lined with horse hides to 
prevent the juice from escaping, he would take part, as became a true 
savage, in the grand annual drinking bouts. The women would first 
go round carefully gathering up all knives, spears, bolas, or other 
weapons dangerous in the hands of drunken men, to carry them away 
into the forest, where they would conceal themselves with the 
children. Then for days the warriors would give themselves up to 
the joys of intoxication; and at such times unhappy Damian would 
come in for a large share of ridicule, blows, and execrations ; the 
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Indians being full of boisterous fun or else truculent in their cups, 
and loving above all things to have a “ white fool” for a butt. 

At length, when he came to man’s estate, was fluent in their 
language, and outwardly in all things like a savage, a wife was 
bestowed on him, and she bore him several children. Those he had 
first known as grown up or old men gradually died off, were killed, or 
drifted away; children who had always known Damian as one of the 
tribe grew to manhood, and it was forgotten that he had ever been a 
Christian and a captive. Yet still, with his helpmate by his side, 
weaving rugs and raiment for him or ministering to his wants—for 
the Indian wife is always industrious and the patient, willing, affec- 
tionate slave of her lord—and with all his young barbarians at play 
on the grass before his hut, he would sit in the waning sunlight 
oppressed with sorrow, dreaming the old dreams he could not banish 
from his heart. And at last, when his wife began to grow wrinkled 
and dark-skinned, as a middle-aged Indian mother invariably does, 
and when his children were becoming men, the gnawing discontent 
at his breast made him resolve to leave the tribe and the life he 
secretly hated. He joined a hunting-party going towards the 
Atlantic coast, and after travelling for some days with them his op- 
portunity came, when he secretly left them and made his way alone to 
the Carmen. 

“ And there he is,” concluded Ventura, when he had told the 
story with undisguised contempt for Damian in his tone, “ an Indian 
and nothing less! Does he imagine he can ever be like one of us 
after living that life for thirty years? If Marcos were alive, how he 
would laugh to see Damian back again, sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, solemn as a cacique, brown as old leather, and calling himself 
awhite man! Yet here he says he will remain, and here amongst 
Christians he will die. Fool, why did he not escape twenty years ago, 
or, having remained so long in the desert, why has he now come 
back where he is not wanted ?” 

Ventura was very unsympathetic, and appeared to have no kindly 
feelings left for his old companion-in-arms, but I was touched with 
the story I had heard. There was something pathetic in the life of 
that poor returned wanderer, an alien now to his own fellow-townsmen, 
homeless amidst the pleasant vineyards, poplar groves, and old stone 
houses where he had first seen the light ; listening to the bells from 
the church tower as he had listened to them in childhood, and perhaps 
for the first time realizing in a dull vague kind of way that it might 
never more be with him as it had been in the vanished past. 
Possibly also, the memory of his savage spouse who had loved him 
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many years would add some bitterness to his strange isolated life. 
For, far away in their old home, she would still wait for him, vainly 
hoping, fearing much, dim-eyed with sorrow and long watching, yet 


never seeing his form returning to her out of the mysterious haze of 
the desert. 


Poor Damian, and poor wife ! 


W. H. HUDSON, 
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CONCERNING BELLOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


N amiable critic of my “ Military Manners and Customs,” in the 
Saturday Review for May 2, has touched a tender point in 
trying to destroy at its birth my infant word Bellology, which I 
invented as a convenient synonym or substitute for the longer 
phrase, and which I regard still, as I did when it first occurred to me, 
as a sort of inspiration. So far am I from being, as he supposes, 
at all ashamed of my word, that I confidently assert it to be possessed 
of every good point that could be required of it ; firstly, as being a 
substitute of one word for a cumbersome collection of words ; 
secondly, as being short ; thirdly, as being decidedly euphonious. 
The two latter reasons make it preferable to Polemology, which 
would have obviated the objection of the combination of a Latin 
with a Greek word, if with Sociology already in the field, and Story- 
ology hovering outside it, there were any need to care over-much 
for absolute purity of derivation in word- making. 

Therefore, in spite of the Herodlike disposition of my reviewer 
towards my young word, in spite of his comical fury with it, leading 
him so far to forget the ordinary elegancies of diction as to exclaim, 
in the plural number, “We spew Sellology out,” I see no reason why 
the word should not live and thrive, till, all unhonoured though it be 
with the cachet of the Saturday Review, it becomes one of the most 
respectable words in the English language. 

But is it wanted? I admit that if not, it is better away ; but the 
case for it is as good as that for any other word ending in o/ogy, not 
only on account of its brevity, but on account of the idea contained 
in it, namely, that everything relating to war admits of and deserves 
accurate and scientific treatment. There is no weapon nor custom 
of war that has not its history, its modifications, its development, 
and these well deserve serious study and attention. But I have only 
space to sketch in outline the province and function of Bellology, the 
materials for which exist broadcast but in chaotic confusion in all 
the books that have ever been written on military matters. 

Take first the weapons. It would be the task of Bellology to 
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ascertain as far as possible the date of their invention, the meaning 
of their names, the principal changes in their construction, the names 
of their inventors. From this point of view the Museum at South 
Kensington possesses, next to its excellent anthropological collection, 
an equally good bellological one ; and the bellologist may visit with 
profit the Tower of London, or Woolwich, or the Musée d'Artillerie 
at Paris. 

Then the laws or customs of war as they have changed, improved, 
‘or deteriorated from century to century, or from country to country, 
the degree to which they have been indebted to such change to 
individual commanders or to the public opinion of the day, are well 
worthy of accurate ascertainment. Bellology would have to classify 
and illustrate them ; all such customs, for instance, as the use in war 
of poison or assassination, putting a price on the lives of hostile 
generals, the treatment of enemies who have surrendered at discre- 
tion, of prisoners of war, of towns taken by storm, the regard paid to 
private property, or to public or to sacred buildings. The question 
of the right to besiege other than fortified places ; to attack or bom- 
bard open towns or villages ; to give up a stormed town to plunder ; 
to compel the population of an occupied territory to serve against 
their own country, or to swear allegiance to the enemy ; to use a false 
flag or a false uniform for the purposes of stratagem ; to seize or 
search neutral ships at sea ; or to issue letters of marque against an 
enemy’s commerce. ‘These are surely questions, of which all the 
world would be the better for knowing something of the history ; and 
the word Bellology would serve to keep that requirement in view, and, 
by the mere fact of doing so, contribute to its ultimate fulfilment. 
At present public opinion is utterly unformed on all these points for 
want of guidance, and that guidance it would be one of the functions 
of Bellology to supply, as I have done my best to supply it in my 
slight sketch of military manners and customs. 

In short, Bellology would cover the whole field of military anti- 
quities, military history, military ethics, and international law; and 
its aim would be to condense and popularise accurate knowledge on 
all these subjects for the advantage of the world at large. ‘‘ Military 
Manners and Customs” means the same thing, but then Bellology is 
preferable for its brevity, and for its tending to keep alive the idea of 
the desirability of treating the matter by the usual scientific methods 
that have proved so successful in Sociology and Anthropology. 
Altogether it is an admirable word, and, pedants aside, quite likely 
to find its way into future dictionaries of our grand and noble 
language. 
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There are a few other points on which I am tempted to criticise 
my critic. As he truly says, no one is bound to accept my interpre- 
tation of my facts, which I thank him for deigning to think worth 
knowing and interesting; but when he charges me with reading 
history with blinkers, and only seeing one side of the subject, I submit 
that some use of blinkers is essential to my case. A writer against 
slavery could hardly be expected to destroy the value of his indict- 
ment by equalising the evidence of good and evil commingled in that 
institution, but would fairly enough dwell chiefly on the evil, if he~ 
thought that evil predominated. That is what I have done with the 
custom of wager of battle ; I see some good in it, but I pass it by ; I 
see infinitely more evil, and therefore I devote my pen to the service 
of its abolition. 

Between my reviewer and myself there is a fundamental difference 
about this wager of battle. For whilst I, having Cicero on my side, 
who called war a thing for beasts (de/uarum), regard it as brutal 
and idiotic, my critic, at the risk, he fears, of being thought by me 
a brutal or interested ruffian, regards it as “a picturesque and attrac- 
tive part of man’s history,” and no doubt he has on his side all the 
crowd whose reason succumbs to the drum and the scarlet. But far 
be it from me to think of him for that reason in the terms of his 
suggestion ; I think of him nothing at all. 

Then he indulges in a curious argument about mercenary service. 
“The mercenary fellow is he who does things generally considered 
base for money. Now fighting was never thought base,” therefore it 
cannot be called mercenary. Of course fighting for a good cause was 
never thought base, nor do I think it base ; but fighting for money 
or booty has been, is, and ought to be thought base, and the man so 
fighting is a mercenary, whether he fights for his own country or 
another ; and as most so fought in the days of chivalry, it is fair to 
regard the medizval wars as at bottom wars for loot and ransom, 
especially when we have the word for it to that effect both of 
Froissart and of Philip de Comines. 

My reviewer is full of sneers at me for applying the ordinary 
standard of morals to the conduct of war, especially in the matter of 
fraud and falsehood, and thinks I should have inquired “ how it is 
that men who are the soul of honour in private life can nevertheless 
deceive an enemy in war without hesitation, and are not the less 
honourable men on that account.” I never doubted nor disputed it ; 
but just as slavery is none the less an evil system because some slave- 
owners are excellent and humane, so war is not to be redeemed from 
condemnation for the fact of some of its victims escaping from the 
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influence of the low moral principles that its permissible stratagems 
involve and encourage. 

My reviewer next tries to impugn my patriotism by the remark 
that I am “ strongly in favour of every restriction of the right of bel- 
ligerents at sea which would be most damaging to my own country.” 
He is apparently unaware that this restriction is demanded by many 
far better authorities than myself as even more to the interest of this 
country than of the rest of the world. Considering that our commerce 
is at stake on the seas in time of war, and that our carrying trade is 
about half as much again as that of the United States and France 
put together, and that the commerce of any likely enemy is chiefly 
or easily can be, over land and not over sea, it would seem fairly 
obvious that we more than any other power have most to gain by the 
exemption of private property at sea from capture and pillage. And 
considering that we have more colonies than any other Power, and 
that they are notoriously our most vulnerable point, one needs the 
eyes of a reviewer to see how my suggestion, that the territory and 
commerce of colonies should be treated as neutral by belligerent 
powers, could be construed as inimical to the interests of my country. 

Lastly, my reviewer thinks that my observations on the abolition 
of war “ depend for their value on the hypothesis that man may sud- 
denly become something quite different from what he has hitherto 
been.” Apparently he has never heard of Evolution. I am free to 
take carte blanche of time for my reform, but if it should take a few 
decades, or centuries, or millennia, what is that in the infinity of time 
before us? One may fairly labour for objects of remote attainment; 
and a man may think of his grandchildren as much when he seeks 
to liberate them from the curse of war as when he plants trees that 
can only be for their enjoyment, not for his own. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe ANATOMY OF MOLECULES. 


PECULATIONS concerning the actual or essential ¢onstitution 
of matter have been common enough, but they are necessarily 
limited to those dreamers who are ignorant of the fundamental 
physical fact that we know nothing whatever, and can learn nothing 
whatever, of matter beyond its effects upon our senses, or those who 
knowing this choose to ignore it. 

We know that something outside of us produces certain effects 
on our sensory organs, and we have faculties whereby we may reason 
upon these sensations, but what that something essentially is, we are 
no more able to learn than we are to comprehend and measure 
infinite magnitudes ; or to understand the beginning and ending of 
time ; or the ultimates of anything. The most devoted and best 
satisfied students of these mysteries are to be found in lunatic 
asylums. 

The following is an example of an endeavour to explain the 
relations between the luminiferous ether and the molecules of matter : 

“T shall now give an account of the gyrostatic molecules, crude 
and improved. The crude one is a fly-wheel inside a massless-shell. 
Here there is no gyrostatic action opposing a motion of translation, 
but only opposing a motion of rotation. This is the molecule which 
was stated to give the wrong kind of variation of magneto-optic 
rotation with variation: of wave-length. The improved gyrostatic 
molecule consists of two fly-wheels on one axis. But the axis is cut 
in two in the middle between them, and the parts fitted together by 
a ball and cylinder joint. The other ends of the half axes are 
supported in ball and socket joints in the massless-shell. So far as 
rotation of the shell is concerned, this acts like one gyrostat, the axis 
always remaining in one line. But if the shell be frictionless the 
ether can only give translational movement to it, and the double 
gyrostat produces a gyrostatic effect when the molecule is accelerated 
in any direction except along the axis. The special function of 
this molecule is to explain magneto-optic rotation of the plane of 
polarization.” 
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This account of the ‘constitution of material molecules is not 
quoted from any private and confidential communication from 
Bedlam or Colney Hatch, but from JVature of April 30th, where it 
will be found on page 602, together with a great deal more of the 
same kind, in an account of Sir William Thompson’s molecular 
speculations by his disciple Professor George Forbes. 

The object of thus improving the imaginary molecule, or otherwise 
of providing it with “springs to keep it in its place if you like,” is 
to doctor up the moribund theory of the luminiferous ether ; the 
cracked jelly filling the universe, of which I have already spoken in 
previous notes. In spite of these gross attacks upon common sense, 
the writer is forced to conclude that ‘‘after all the labour that has 
been expended upon the wave theory of light, it fails absolutely, and, 
as it seems, hopelessly, in two points of primary importance. One is 
the extinction of the ray polarized by reflection ; the other is double 
refraction.” 

When shall we reach that true profundity of natural simplicity 
which was prefigured by the greatest of all our experimental philo- 
sophers, by Michael Faraday, who argued for the “continuity of 
matter,” who ventured to suggest that we should regard matter 
simply as it presents itself to our senses ? 

Mathematicians seem to forget that their noble science is a 
measuring instrument; not a machine for weaving monstrous 
romances. ‘The true mission of mathematics is to give quantitative 
precision to all our ideas, to check that tendency to wild dreamy 
speculation which is a characteristic of the babyhood of intellect, 
to supply that rigid discipline which is necessary to suppress those 
outbreaks of morbid imagination to which vulgar uncultured minds 
are so liable when they crudely contemplate the mysteries of creation. 

Instead of this, these sophisticators of mathematics are manu- 
facturing molecular mumbo-jumbos, that are more ridiculous and 
contemptible than the grossest idols of the Hottentot, for the crudest 
of these are supposed to be endowed with sentient intelligence as a 
vera causa of their proceedings, while the “improved” mumbo-jumbo 
molecule is a purely mechanical fetish that builds up and governs the 
universe by the rotation of two fly-wheels upon one axis with a ball 
and cylinder joint in the middle, and its ends supported by ball and 
socket joints in a massless-shell. 

The time has fully arrived for a vigorous and plain-spoken protest 
against such pseudo-scientific superstitions ; otherwise the enemies 
of science may easily expose it to the contempt of all men who are 
capable of using sound judgment. 
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AGRICULTURAL COMPENSATION. 





E are recklessly pouring into the sea the primary sources of 

the fertility of the soil; our main drainage and other sanitary 
arrangements are, with a few exceptions, based on the principle of 
escaping a present inconvenience by a great future sacrifice. In 
spite of all we have done in England, and may yet do, in the develop- 
ment of workshop manufactories, the largest of all our sources of 
wealth is Agriculture. 

If we thus cast into the sea all that we take from the land in the shape 
of human food, we must of necessity destroy the fertility of the soil, 
unless some compensations are simultaneously operating against this 
artificial outwashing of the fat of the earth. 

Are there any such compensations, and if so what are they? 

There is one that is very obvious, viz. the importation of food, 
and another equally so, the importation of guano and other manures. 
The importation of food simply operates by diminishing the demand 
on home supplies, or rather by allowing that demand to exceed the 
possibilities of home supply. The growth of population and pro- 
sperity that has occurred during the last forty or fifty years would 
have been physically impossible had we been wholly dependent on 
our own land as at present cultivated. As nearly the whole of this 
extra food is finally cast into the sea, our British land gains little or 
nothing from it, and we are slowly but surely impoverishing our foreign 
supply, as every acre of land that is cultivated for the supplying of food 
for England loses fertility by every crop that is exported from it with- 
out corresponding manurial return. 

The importation and use of guano is a true compensatory pro- 
ceeding. We rob the land to manure the sea, thereby increasing its 
crop of sea-weeds. These supply pasture to multitudes of small 
crustacea, mollusca, and still lower animals upon which feed the little 
fishes that are swallowed by the bigger fishes, upon which the guano- 
depositing sea birds feed. ‘Thus we go all the way to Peru to restore 
some of the salts that we throw into the Thames, but the amount of 
restoration is very insignificant compared with that of the waste. 

The same may be said of the quantity of phosphates restored by 
artificial manures manufactured from imported bones, and refuse 
fishes. 

The barefooted Donegal cottiers, men and women, boys and girls, 
who wearily struggle with heavy loads of sea-wrack piled upon their 
backs up the steep rocks of their picturesque but cruel coast, to feed 
their little patches with this hard-earned fertiliser, contribute their 
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mite of compensation for our recklessness, and at the same time 
afford a melancholy satire on the self-righteous oratory of well-fed 
cockney politicians who descant upon Irish “ improvidence.” 

Our own monstrous, unparalleled improvidence in continually 
-pouring the agricultural preduce of our country districts into our 
towns and cities, then polluting our rivers and casting into the sea 
the natural recuperating salts, would ere this have ruined us but for 
one unheeded source of ammoniacal salts that are daily and hourly 
being distributed as a top-dressing all over the fields and gardens of 
Britain. 

This is the legacy of the beneficent forests of the far, far away 
times, when a gigantic sub-tropical vegetation clothed the hill-sides 
of the lakes and fjords of primitive Britain, and massive stems and 
tender branches were swept by storm torrents as vegetable avalanches 
down into the deep water-covered basins, and thus accumulated to 
form our coal seams, just as they are now descending and accumu- 
lating more slowly, but quite as surely, in so many of the fjords of 
Norway and such inland lakes as the Aachensee (Tyrol). 

When we burn coal the volatile ammonia of this fossil vegetation 
combines with the sulphurous acid distilled from the pyrites that 
accompanies it, and thus are formed vapours of sulphate of ammonia 
which presently condense and slowly fall upon the soil as minute 
crystals in dry weather, or in dilute solution with the rain. 


THE QUANTITY OF MANURE DERIVED FROM COAL. 


HE improved devices of our gas engineers and shale distillers 
supply data for estimating the magnitude of this fossil source 
of fertility. 

Taking the shale distilleries first, zc. the extensive works in the 
neighbourhood of Bathgate, where a vast deposit of otherwise useless 
bituminous shale is distilled for paraffin products. Formerly these 
alone were obtained. Subsequently the dark watery liquid that first 
comes over from the retorts and continues to distil with the oily 
liquid, was carefully treated, and crystals of ammonium sulphate 
were rescued. These had until lately a market value of about 
20 perton. The tarry matters also contain ammonia, and much 
remains behind in the spent shale or earthy coke. The total quantity 
(represented as sulphate) contained in Broxburn shale is 74# lbs. per 
ton, but only a portion of this is commercially recoverable, although 
the tar and spent shale are now made to “stand and deliver” com- 
mercially as well as the watery distillate. 
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About 1,500,000 tons of shale are now distilled annually in 
Scotland, and although the whole of its ammonia is not commercially 
extracted, it is all brought to the surface and nearly all must 
eventually find its way into the soil. At 50 Ibs. to the ton this 
amounts to seventy-five millions of pounds. 

In his inaugural address to the British Association, Sir William 
Siemens estimated the value of the ammonium sulphate commercially 
separated at the gas works of the United Kingdom at £ 1,947,500, 
roundly two millions. This, however, represents but a small fraction 
of the ammonia actually existing in the coal, and which once brought 
to the surface, must all eventually find its way to the land or the sea. 
Taking the published analyses of the different kinds of coal in general 
use, I find that the amount of nitrogen they contain is equivalent 
to an average of about 150 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton. 

Estimating our present inland consumption of coal at 120 millions 
of tons per annum, we are bringing forth 18,000 millions of pounds of 
material corresponding to this well-known fertilizer, or about 450 lbs. 
to each inhabitant. If only one-third of this finds its way to the soil, 
it must, so far as ammonia is concerned, compensate the waste 
described in the preceding note. 

Thus our coal not only supplies us with solidified ancient sun- 
beams, but with raw material for food. It not only heats the cooking 
pot, but gives us something to put into it. 


An ANCIENT AIR-BREATHER. 


N a note published December, 1881, I described the scorpion as 

the most aristocratic of animals, his ancestry being traceable 

in direct line down to the lower carboniferous rocks. This was 

correct, according to what was known at the time of writing ; but 

another candidate has now come forth whose lineage is still more 

ancient, whase blood is bluer still, and who, nevertheless, condescends 
to visit us in our humblest households. 

This is the blatta, more familiarly known as the blackbeetle or 
cockroach, some ancestral remains of which have recently been 
found in the middle Silurian rocks, which are a considerable number 
of millions of years older than the carboniferous. 

The climate of that period was evidently warm, quite suitable to 
an animal whose descendants select for their habitations the im- 
mediate vicinity of kitchen ranges and bakers’ ovens. 

The Silurian blatta, differing so little from our domestic familiars, 
is found also as contemporary with the ancient scorpions. The dis- 
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covery of the scorpions presumptively demonstrated the existence of 
some such creatures before their remains came to light, as the 
scorpion is an insectivorous animal like his cousin, the spider. 

The discovery of palzeozoic insects of any kind is but a modern 
achievement. In 1877—when Mr. Goss read a paper on the subject 
before the British Association—zoo specimens constituted the total 
stock in the hands of all the geologists of the world : now M. Brog- 
niart has 1400 from France alone. 

Reference to any geological manual a few years old, will show 
that the Silurian period was regarded as preceding the existence of 
air-breathing animals, no remains of any such creatures having then 
been found. Page says: “ The fossils of the Silurian age are eminently 
marine, and point to varying conditions of littoral and deep-sea 
deposits. They consist of numerous species and genera of zoophytes, 
echinoderms, mollusca, annelida, and crustacea.” “ As yet we have 
no indication whatever of a terrestrial fauna.” 

The importance of the step thus made in finding the blatta will 
be understood from this. That air-breathing animals have not been 
found before is due to the fact that most of the Silurian rocks with 
which we are acquainted are of deep-sea origin ; we know very liitle 
of the near-shore deposits of that early period. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MISSING LINKS. 


HE facts stated in the above note should serve as a warning to 

those who are disposed to rely on negative evidence in 

geology and to assume the absence of “ missing links because such 
links have not yet been found.” 

This is especially perilous in reference to air-breathing animals, 
seeing that our specimens of such animals are limited to those that 
have been drowned, or whose bodies have, after dying, remained 
uneaten until washed into sea or river by floods. 

The rarity of these necessarily becomes progressively greater as 
we descend to the lower or older rocks, for the older they are the 
greater must, generally speaking, be the amount of denudation they 
have suffered. 

Which portions of any given strata have been the most exposed 
to destructive denudation ? Evidently the littoral, or those deposited 
in the shallowest water, as they would form the highest ground in the 
course of subsequent upheaval. 

Such littoral deposits may have been subjected to many succes- 


sive upheavals, each of which exposed them to the denuding agencies 
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of air and water, while the deep-sea deposits of the same epoch 
remained under water, and thus not only escaped present destruction, 
but were protected from future destruction by being overlaid by 
new strata formed of the re-deposited material due to the wearing 
down of the higher level portions of themselves. 

In studying the stratified record we must always remember that 
the later formations are due to the destruction of preceding forma- 
tions ; that every ton of new rock deposited below, represents a ton of 
older rock washed down from above. 

I have before me Morris’s Geological Chart, on which is stated, 
in round numbers, the thickness of each series of stratified rocks. 
Adding them together, I find that the sum amounts to above 79,000 
feet. 

This does not mean that there is a crust of 79,000 feet of stratified 
rocks surrounding the globe, nor even that such a thickness exists in 
any one place, seeing that we have never yet found any region where 
there is a complete series superposed, and, for the reasons above 
stated, we are never likely to do so. But it does indicate an im- 
mense amount ot destruction, in many cases many times repeated, 
z.e. the same material deposited under water, then raised and 
denuded, and redeposited again and again, with thousands of gene- 
rations of animal remains destroyed at each denuding epoch. 

This being the case, the missing links of which we know no:hing 
must be numerous indeed. 


BENEFICENT MICROBIA. 


E have heard so much lately of the microbia producing 

cholera, consumption, hydrophobia, and so many other of 

the ills that flesh is heir to, that we are all predisposed to denounce 

them indiscriminately. - Before doing so let us hear the other side. 

A contribution to this was recently made by P. E. Duclaux in a paper 
printed in the “Comptes Rendus,” vol. 100, page 66. 

He sowed haricot beans and peas in a rich soil which had pre- 
viously been sterilised as regards microbia, and watered with similarly 
sterilised milk, care being taken not to introduce any microbia with 
the seeds. 

The seeds germinated, but after two months the milk remained 
unchanged, and the plants when dried weighed less than the original 
seed. ‘They resembled plants that are grown by the germination cf 
seeds in distilled water. 

Here then the seeds failed to assimilate the rich organic matter, 
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the casein, &c., of the milk, which was freely presented to them, the 
reason assigned by the author being that seeds are unable of them- 
selves to assimilate the organic matter, and are dependent on 
microbia for the conversion of such organic matter into the soluble 
forms which the plant can assimilate. In reference to this it should 
be remembered that all food, whether of plants or animals, must be- 
come liquid before it can be assimilated. The animal has a stomach 
and other digestive organs for effecting the solution of solids, but 
plants, with a few curious exceptions, can only take food which is 
already dissolved. 

This dissolution, according to M. Duclaux, who has ‘made many 
other experiments besides those above described, is effected by the 
agency of microbia. 

Other researches by Schlosing, Miintz, Warington, and Wollny 
confirm this. Observations made at Montsouris show that a gramme 
(153 grains troy) of earth contains about 750,000 spores of microbia. 
Those at Gennevilliers indicate a still higher number, 870,000 to 
900,000. 


ILL-USING THE SUN. 


STARTLING contribution to what has been designated “ sun- 
spottery” has been made in Tasmania. Mr. R. M. Johnston, 
in a paper read before the Royal Society there, describes a rise and 
fall in the death-rate of both Australia and Europe, corresponding 
with the maxima and minima of sun spots. Not having examined 
the evidence, I, of course, abstain from expressing any opinion on a 
detail which is simply a question of fact, but nevertheless venture to 
“improve the occasion” by adding a word or two on the general 
subject. 

The sun spots and the solar prominences, to say nothing 
of the facule and corona, have been“ cruelly persecuted of late. 
Attempts have been made to appropriate them as a source of salaried 
appointments, on the assumption that Indian famines, cyclones, and 
other catastrophes may be profitably predicted by the establishment 
of solar observatories, and the engagement of certain experts to 
manage them. These attempts have provoked a very energetic 
opposition, which, in denouncing the alleged jobbery, has treated the 
sun itself as though it were a guilty accomplice in fraudulent attacks 
upon the pockets of taxpayers. 

The denouncers of “ sunspottery ” go so far as to treat the great 
and varying solar outbreaks with supreme contempt, or merely as 
private or parochial disturbances only concerning the sun itself, and 
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having no influence upon our globe. I cannot understand this pooh- 
poohing of the sun, but venture to regard him as the source of heat 
and light and all the vital movements that occur on our earth, and 
therefore believe that every solar disturbance, great or little, must 
effect a corresponding disturbance of terrestrial heat and light and 
life. 

I freely admit that we are ignorant of the nature of these 
sympathetic disturbances, and that much nonsense has been rashly 
pronounced concerning them, but the rational conclusion from such 
admission is that we require to study the subject systematically, in 
order to remove the ignorance and refute the nonsense. 

Formerly a sun spot was naturally regarded as a simple obscura- 
tion of the solar radiations, and therefore the sun when much 
spotted was supposed to radiate less heat than when free from 
spots. Further study of the constitution of sun spots and their 
connection with the solar prominences leads, theoretically, to exactly 
the opposite conclusion—that the maximum spot periods are those 
of maximum solar activity and vice versé. 

But how to verify or refute this? It is obvious that we must com- 
pare the variations of the spots with those of the temperature of the 
whole of the earth, or otherwise stated, with variations of the earth’s 
mean temperature, or of the heat-work done upon the earth. This is 
no easy matter. But the subject is of such primary scientific interest 
that every contribution towards the required data should be received 
with hearty welcome. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 




















TABLE TALK. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE RoyAL ACADEMY. 


OMPLAINTS against the management of the Royal Academy 

are numerous enough at all times, and are this year heard from 
within the body as well as from without. When they spring from 
any cause except mortified vanity they resolve themselves ordinarily 
into an attack upon the constitution of the Society. A spirit of 
aggressiveness, such as in France is common in the presence of any 
abuse, is all but unknown in England, and men who have once attained 
eminence, or even passed mediocrity, in any line of art, are allowed, 
like Dogberry, to bestow all their tediousness upon us. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely less than a national rebuke to see how many productions 
of blank incompetence by men bearing names once well known 
are allowed in the Academy Exhibition to occupy—to the exclusion 
of work of a high, or at least a higher, class—the place of honour on 
the walls. It is surely unheard of in any other institution, that the 
outsiders, who constitute the largest body of the contributors, should 
be allowed to appoint no delegate to the committee of selection, or 
that of placing. A narrowing influence may also result from the fact 
that the President of the Royal Academy, though nominally elected 
from year to year, is virtually elected for life. So great is the influence 
of a president, it is conceivable that this method of procedure, which 
is unlike that adopted in other supposedly liberal bodies, might 
lead to very undesirable exclusion. Be this as it may, the assertion 
that the outside artists ought to be permitted to elect a certain 
number of the hanging committee will scarcely be denied. I do not 
like to associate personal matters with questions of abstract justice. 
Tome, however, the fact that the monument to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish of Mr. Woolner, R.A., should be placed where it cannot 
be seen, and that remedy for the grievance should be refused even 
when the attention of the committee is drawn to its existence, awakens 
astonishment. A refusal to a member of the Academy of an act of 
simple justice seems to point to the existence within the walls of the 
institution of the smallest forms of personal animus. I am inclined 
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to ask in the stalest of quotations from Virgil, “ Tantene animis 
cxlestibus irs,” and translate freely, Can such passions cloud the 
serenity of the forty immortals? 


ONE oR Two ASPECTS OF Victor Huco. 


HE maxim that productiveness is a sign of genius is borne out 
by experience and by analogy. Judged by this test, as by most 
others, Victor Hugo, whose death and funeral] stand forth conspicuous 
in the annals of a year not wanting in events of historic importance, 
is one of the world’s greatest men. I am sorry to witness in England 
a species of protest against the exceptional honours awarded Hugo 
in France, and even a reaction against the opinion concerning him 
current in this country a decade ago. In putting on record in pages 
which no longer concern themselves with obituary chronicle a simple 
mention of the death of one of the greatest of Frenchmen, probably 
the greatest of all Frenchmen, I wish to protest against the narrowness 
which underrates what it cannot understand. To estimate Hugo in 
all his many capacities requires a wider range of knowledge and a 
higher critical capacity than many men can claim. The maxim at- 
tributed to Raphael, “to appreciate is to equal,” in this case would 
almost hold true. In the line of imaginative literature, however, I 
make bold to place Hugo without reservation in the highest rank. 
In the procession of great dramatists no figure except that of Shake- 
speare stands forth so massive since the march was begun by the 
Greek tragedians. Goethe is the only figure since Shakespeare 
approaching to a similar altitude. In lyric poetry Hugo is all 
but equally conspicuous, and the author of the “ Chants duCrépuscule,” 
**Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” and the immortal and heroic 
“ Légende des Sitcles,” stands forth foremost among men. It is sad- 
dening to hear cultivated Englishmen, dwelling, as now they do, upon 
the grandiloquence and occasional rodomontade of Hugo. Such a 
proceeding is akin to that of the men who in the Elizabethan drama 
see nothing but uncleanness of imagination and foulness of speech. 
The subject is too wide for an occasional note, but the dramatic 
work of Hugo furnishes material for an eminently valuable paper or 
series of papers, if not for a volume. 


Nupity 1n Art, 
HE question of the nude in art, which has been abundantly 
ventilated, is not to be disposed of by the clever sneers of 
professional writers, by the exposition of doctrinaire view, or by 
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the application or misapplication of words by competent thinkers 
before the question, in the form it now assumes, had been put before 
the public. The use of a little common sense will do some- 
thing to clear the atmosphere of cant. With meretricious art, such 
as degrades the French salon, and sometimes intrudes into our 
English exhibitions, I am not concerned. Neither will I discuss 
how far the feelings of a matron, who goes abroad décolletée, 
and who allows her daughter similarly attired or disattired to be 
whirled about by a stranger in a dance, which shocked our grand- 
mothers, are to be considered. I will simply remark that the nude 
statues of the Greeks are among the noblest bequests of antiquity, 
and the most precious of modern possessions. He who would drape 
these I would drape in costume less artistic than appropriate, viz., a 
fool’s cap and bells. If a modern artist can execute a statue such as 
these, there is no sensible being who would interfere with him or 
with the exhibition of his work. Things are sometimes best shown 
in extremes, and the whole question is here summed up. We do 
not go about nude now, and, therefore it is said, it is indecent 
or bestial to depict nudity. Let this be granted of an individual. 
Mrs. or Miss So-and-so shows no more than fashion permits: let 
no more, then, of her be shown by art. When, however, a man 
presents a personification of one of the arts, or even a picture of an 
individual belonging to a past age, ora climate in which nudity is still 
practised, those who object are Puritans and Precisians, and their 
opinion on matters of art is unworthy of attention. With a genuine 
painter, who respects himself and his art, nudity is pure as ever it 
has been. Incapacity or design may make it offensive, but the 
fault is then in the workman, 


OuripA ON CRUELTY IN NAPLES. 


W HEN a writer of the mark of Ouida takes upon herself to 

write of the deplorable cruelty that prevails in Southern 
Italy, it is possible that her words may reach those to whom they 
apply, and that some sense of humiliation may stimulate them to the 
endeavour to wipe off what is a‘ national reproach. ‘ Horses in 
Naples,” she says, ‘“‘ when worn out, are allowed to drop from hunger, 
as being less trouble than killing them.” Dogs seized by municipal 
dog-stealers are nailed on planks and flayed alive! Other animals, 
kids, lambs, cats, &c., are treated in similar fashion ; the reason for 
this atrocious treatment being that skins stripped when the animal is 
living are worth slightly more. “ The camorra,” she adds, “ is so 
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strong which protects all these wretches, that no one dares move 
against them ; while in the matter of the dogs the municipal autho- 
rities are the foul offenders.” That the farther south you travel, the 
greater the cruelty you witness, is the conviction of most travellers, 
Southern France is much worse than northern. A Havrais or a 
Rouennois is a merciful being as compared to a Nimois or a 
Tholosan. When the Alps are crossed into Italy, cruelty such as is 
rare in France becomes common, and when the Pyrenees are passed 
and Spain is reached, the atrocities committed on animals, in pure lust 
of cruelty as it seems, are such that the traveller, sickened, is glad to 
shake the dust off his feet and find his way back into civilisation. 
Now that Italy claims to be a great, and, as Ouida points out, a 
civilising power, it is indispensable that the reproach should be wiped 
from her. Spain is apparently incurable, and must be left as it is, a 
part of Africa geographically placed in Europe. 


THE DARWIN MONUMENT. 


PPROPRIATELY placed in the Hall of the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, in the midst of the objects which 
Darwin assiduously studied, the marble statue of the discoverer of 
Evolution marks the close of the struggle between science and reli- 
gion. Henceforward the discoveries of science are accepted as 
authoritative, and the task of the shaper of creeds is so to mould the 
plastic material on which he works as to make it fit the latest revela- 
tions. To the cost of the statue people of all nations contributed, 
and the amount received included the pence of the hardest-worked 
and most underpaid classes. Theologians joined in the celebration 
of one whom two or three centuries ago they would have publicly 
burned, and the Heir Apparent, as representative of the trustees of 
the British Museum, received the gift of the statue. If it were pos- 
sible that disembodied spirits could take an interest in the proceed- 
ings of the day, one might fancy a jubilee in the Scientific Walhalla 
at sight of the honours accorded one who, in carrying on the great 
fight, has, in the words of Professor Huxley, “ changed the funda- 
mental conceptions and aims of all students of living nature.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











